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REPORT ON TEACHERS’ PENSION SYSTEMS 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The following statement was published by the New York Sun. 


According to an investigation just completed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, there were twenty-one state systems of retirement for teachers 
and seven city systems independent of the state organizations in force at the 
end of the school year on June 30. Most of them limit membership to teachers, 
but the New Jersey and Pennsylvania systems include janitors and engineers. 

Teachers, states, and cities contribute jointly to the pension funds in nearly 
all the states. Michigan and Montana contribute nothing, while, on the other 
hand, Rhode Island provides all the pension funds, the teachers contributing 
nothing. 

In Arizona there is also a non-contributory system under which the teacher 
is permitted to retire after twenty-five years of service with an allowance of 
$600 a year. Nevada provides for an annual contribution of $12 from each 
teacher and retirement after thirty years of service on $600 a year. 

Maine has an optional system under which teachers may retire when sixty 
years old on pensions after thirty years. Members contribute 5 per cent of 
their salaries, and the state gives annually an amount equal to the combined 
contributions of the members. Only seven teachers have elected to come under 
its terms. The amount of the pension depends on an allowance bought by the 
combined contributions. 
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The following table shows the date of establishment and the approximate 


membership of the systems included. 








Year Established* 


Membership 





State systems: 
California 
Connecticut 


Minnesota 
New Jersey 


North Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Wisconsin 
City systems: 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


New York Board of Education. . 
Washington, D.C 


1913 
1Q17 
191s 
1915 (1921) 
1927 
1914 
1917 
IQI5 
1915 
1903 (1919) 
1921 
1913 
1920 
1921 
1908 
1919 
1908 
t911 (1921) 


1896 (1907) 
1895 (1923 
1909 (1921 
1909 (1924 
IQIO errs} 
1894 (1917 
1921 

1920 


36,108 
9,749 
38, 888 











* Figures in parentheses indicate year of change in system. 


The membership figures merely give an approximate idea of the size of 
the different groups. Owing to the change of the system in Maryland, the num- 
ber of participants was not obtainable; those in Virginia also were not ascer- 
tained. Teachers generally share in the management, but in five systems they 
have no representation. 

In three of these—California, Rhode Island, and Virginia—the system is 
administered by state boards; in Washington, D.C., it is in the hands of the 
District of Columbia. In Chicago, Minneapolis, and New Orleans representa- 
tives of the teachers form a majority of the pension board. In New York City 
and Detroit the teachers elect three of the seven members of the board and in 
Milwaukee four of the nine. 

In three states the contribution is a percentage of the salary, based on sex 
and age at entrance, which will produce, after normal requirements as to age 
and length of service have been fulfilled, a sum sufficient to purchase a specified 
annuity. In these states the percentages range, according to age at entrance, as 
follows: 
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Men Women 
4.28-6.28 4.08-7.75 
3.6 -6.11 3.91-7.42 
3-33-5-30 3.69-6.59 














The city systems show much the same kind of arrangements. Chicago and 
Milwaukee teachers pay graded flat sums. Chicago requires monthly payments 
of $1 for the first four years of teaching, $1.50 for the second four, $2.50 for the 
third four, and thereafter $5 a month for as long as the teacher continues in 
service. In Milwaukee the contribution is $4 a month for the first ten years of 
service, $6 a month for the next five years, and $8 a month thereafter. Both 
cities count ten months to a school year. 


THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 


Pi Lambda Theta, the honorary national fraternity for women 
in education, announces as follows the Dobbs research fellowship 
for 1929-30: 

For the year 1929-30 Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship to a woman who 
wishes to devote herself to research in education. This fellowship is to be known 


as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. It carries a stipend 
of $1,000, $900 of which will be paid in two equal amounts. One hundred dollars 


will be due when the final obligations have been met. 

Qualifications.—The candidate for this research fellowship shall have at 
least the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate school of recognized worth. 
In addition, she shall have shown notable skill in teaching and significant ac- 
complishment in research, and she shall have definite plans for further research. 

Obligations.—The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obligation on the 
part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as out- 
lined in her application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chair- 
man for approval; and to send to the chairman at least two reports of her work, 
the first, not later than January 15, giving a statement of her work which will 
satisfy the committee that she is pursuing the research indicated in her appli- 
cation. The second report shall be made upon the completion of her year’s 
work. This latter report shall be in printed form as previously agreed upon with 
the committee. 

The committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as creating a con- 
tract requiring the fulfilment of these conditions. 

A pplications.—Each applicant should submit (1) a record of her formal 
education, (2) a record of her professional activities, (3) evidence of previous 
research, (4) a physician’s statement concerning her health, and (5) a list of the 
persons whom she has asked to write directly to the secretary in support of her 
application. Among those asked to write shall be two women who will send to 
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the committee a careful, confidential judgment of the personality of the appli- 
cant. 

Theses, papers, letters, etc., submitted by the applicants will be returned 
if postage is sent for the purpose. Confidential letters sent to the committee 
will not be returned. 

A personal meeting with a member of the committee will be of great ad- 
vantage. 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied on re- 
quest by the secretary of the Committee on Award, Delia E. Kibbe, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled 
out and submitted with all supporting papers and letters not later than January 
I, 1920. 

Committee on Award: W. W. Charters, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University; Ella Victoria Dobbs, associate professor 
of industrial arts, University of Missouri; Charles H. Judd, director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago; Delia E. Kibbe, supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, 
secretary; F. B. Knight, professor of education, State University of Iowa; 
F. Louise Nardin, dean of women, University of Wisconsin; Maude McBroom, 
principal of the Experimental School, State University of Iowa, and president 
of Pi Lambda Theta, chairman ex officio. 


A BULLETIN ON SUPERVISION 


The State Department of Education of Maryland issues each 
year a pamphlet describing some phase of supervision. The pam- 
phlets are designed to improve the supervision which is carried on in 
the various counties of the state by the agents of the department. 
They always contain concrete descriptions of practices which have 
been tried during the year in the state. 

The current pamphlet, published under the title Supervisory Ac- 
tivities in Maryland, contains among other useful items a series of 
questions on promotion and classification which teachers and ad- 
ministrators will find stimulating. There can be no doubt that the 
practices of schools with regard to the grading of pupils are often 
controlled by sentiment, tradition, or purely accidental considera- 
tions which ought to find no place in a school system. The questions 
which introduce the section entitled ‘‘Activities Pertaining to Classi- 
fication, Retardation, and Promotion”’ are as follows: 


1. What is the effect of size of class? Will more teachers (probably not so 
well trained) with lower salaries and smaller classes secure better results than 
fewer teachers (probably better trained) with higher salaries and larger classes? 
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2. Should all groups be the same size, regardless of ability? 

3. Should not special study and consideration be given first grades in the 
matter of size of class? 

4. To what extent is departmentalization of instruction advantageous in 
the grades of the elementary school? 

5. To what extent is individualization of instruction advantageous in each 
grade? 

6. Do pupils make more progress in homogeneous groups than they do in 
heterogeneous groups? 

7. What principles should govern the treatment (as to classification, meth- 
ods of teaching, materials of instruction, and supervision) of exceptionally bright 
boys and girls? Of children who are slow but not mentally retarded? 

8. In systems too small to have special classes for slow-moving groups or 
for subnormal groups, is it wise to have children move on after they have spent 
a certain time in a grade? To what extent will the inclusion of “misfits” in a 
class affect the progress of pupils promoted on the basis of accomplishment? 

9. How may pupils of wide variation in ability be kept in the same grade 
and the same room and yet be “served according to their educational needs”? 

10. In order to adjust to individual differences by homogeneous grouping 
(with reasonable security for the success of the plan), what should be the size 
of the school and how many sections should there be to a grade? 

11. To what extent is the problem of classification and promotion affected 
by the migration of children from one school to another within a local school 
system, and also migration from one community to another? 

12. Upon what basis does the teacher, principal, or superintendent say that 
the pupil or class in any one grade is ready to proceed to the work of the next 
grade? In other words, how does the elementary school determine when a pupil 
or class has completed an elementary-school grade, and upon what does the 
elementary school base its claim that the pupil or class is ready to undertake 
the next or secondary unit of work? 

13. To what extent should the “misfits” of the elementary school be per- 
mitted to enter the secondary-school unit? 

14. What should be the preparation expected of pupils entering a first-year 
class in either junior high school or senior high school? 

15. To what extent is the large percentage of failures in the first grade due to 
(a) lack of mental maturity for first-grade work? Should children be admitted 
to first grade on the basis of mental age rather than chronological age? (6) Size 
of class? (c) Content of the curriculum? Is the content too great in quantity 
or too difficult in quality for children of six-year maturity? (d) Lack of kinder- 
garten training? Is the kindergarten needed as a preparation for first grade? 

16. Aside from the first grade, where are the greatest number of failures? 
What are the reasons for this? 

17. Why are there more failures among boys than among girls? 

18. What is the school’s responsibility for the over-age child? 
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19. What is the effect in a building of a school tutor whose time is spent 
solely with retarded children individually or in small groups? 

20. How many days can a child be absent from school and not fail of pro- 
motion? What factors influence this? 


EDUCATIONAL FILM ON PRESCHOOL LIFE 


“The Preschool Days of Betty Jones” is the title of a new edu- 
cational film strip prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor for general distribution. In announcing the film, 
the bureau made the following statement. 


It is essential that parents realize the importance of the preschool age in 
regard to both the standards of care that should be maintained at that time 
and the results of careful preschool training in later life. 

The standards of care necessary for the mental and physical welfare of the 
little runabout and the things that parents should do to maintain these stand- 
ards are portrayed in a film strip, a series of pictures with explanatory captions, 
just released by the bureau entitled “The Preschool Days of Betty Jones.” 

The story shows how Betty’s mother not only planned a well-regulated 
babyhood for her but also carefully planned her preschool days so that at the 
age of six Betty scampers off to school a healthy, happy child, fully equipped 
to cope with this new phase of life. 

Proper habits of cleanliness, the right kind of food, regular sleeping hours, 
daily sun baths, wholesome recreation, physical examinations with an extra one 
when the child is ready to enter school, immunization against diphtheria, and 
vaccination for the prevention of smallpox are some of the things stressed as 
the foundation of a healthy mind and body and the means of having the child 
physically fit to start to school. 

Of equal importance are character-training and training in the doing of 
things which will allow the child to cultivate a good disposition, which, accord- 
ing to a caption in the film strip, “depends largely on the habits formed during 
the preschool age.” 

Suggestions are given for teaching the child to be neat and systematic, to 
have loyalty and consideration for others, to confide in his parents when things 
go wrong, and to be truthful and generous. Group playing and sharing play- 
things with his playmates are cited as means of teaching a child to be unselfish. 


ECONOMICAL CARE OF RURAL-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The following statement was issued by the Bureau of Education. 
A general utility man is employed for his full time by the Campbell County 
(Virginia) School Board. He visits regularly the ninety-nine schools of the: 
county and makes necessary repairs to buildings and equipment. Many old 
buildings have been remodeled by the utility man since his employment in June, 
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1926, and sanitary conditions have been improved in a number of other schools. 
In addition, he has constructed two new school buildings. He paints roofs, re- 
pairs defective flues, sets up and rebuilds desks, and twice a year oils the floors 
of the buildings which have no janitors. The school board has purchased a 
truck, and this enables the utility man to deliver school supplies, which are 
bought in quantities, resulting in a substantial saving. Coal for some of the 
smaller schools is delivered by him. He is paid 40 cents per hour, and he has re- 
ceived an average of $82.50 per month. Additional help required by him is paid 
for at the rate of 30 cents per hour. Operation and maintenance of the truck costs 
an average of $38.25 per month. The work of this man not only has resulted in 
the saving of time and money in the conduct of schools in Campbell County but 
has notably increased the efficiency of the school system. The division superin- 
tendent of schools directs the work and arranges the program for his visits to 
the schools. 


EXAMINING A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


New York City is oversupplied with candidates for teaching posi- 
tions who have completed the three-year curriculum in its teacher- 
training institutions. It is proposed that the curriculum be extend- 
ed to four years so as to provide more complete training and at the 
same time reduce the surplus of candidates. Since it was readily 
possible to study a four-year teachers’ college at Albany, New York, 
the administrative authorities of the New York City school system 
sent a delegation of four training-school teachers to examine the 
Albany institution. In preparation for their inspection, Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmiiller, associate superintendent of schools in charge of the 
teacher-training division, prepared a series of questions which the 
members of the delegation were asked to keep in mind and answer. 

The questions are illuminating in that they reveal what a prac- 
tical school administrator considers to be crucial to the proper or- 
ganization of a teachers’ college. Perhaps teacher-training institu- 
tions will find it profitable to utilize this list of questions in a self- 
survey. The questions are as follows: 

In general, does the viewpoint of teacher preparation prevail or general 
and liberal-arts training? 

What opportunities for electives? In what semesters? What are they? 

What opportunities for especially bright students in the college? 

In subject-matter courses is pedagogy involved and to what extent? 

Is subject matter mastered before the student is asked to consider methods 
of teaching that subject? 
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Is number of students limited? 

How many are enrolled in first semester, second semester, third semester, 
etc., and, finally, how many graduate? 

Books used? Character of library? 

Is there a student head? Is there a faculty head? How many periods do the 
members of the faculty teach a day or a week? 

Are there any courses that do not justify the best use of the time of instruc- 
tion? 

Faculty qualifications? Admission requirements? 

Any postgraduate courses? Ascertain the sources from which they are re- 
cruited. 

In the particular subject you are studying get the topics into which they 
have divided the subject and their distribution. 

Practice teaching. When and where and how long? 

Ace there any new subjects introduced which do not appear in our three- 
year curriculum or in the tentative curriculum of a fourth year as it appears in 
our printed pamphlet, which you have? 

Does the State College for Teachers develop its own electives as conditions 
would warrant, or are they prescribed? 

Do oral tests form a constituent part of every examination, or are examina- 
tions written ones only? 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


The New York Sun published the following statement. 


Helping the child become “‘intellectually independent” is one aim of the 
New York Public Library service, which will acquaint 150,000 pupils this 
school year with the way to use the public-library system. Miss Mabel Wil- 
liams, supervisor of work with schools, stresses the fact that this number in- 
cludes 35,000 pupils in continuation schools who have not heretofore been 
reached in an organized effort to further their outside educational activity. 

“Children are brought into contact with books in this way not as a duty 
but as a delight,” she said. “Instead of trying to instruct, we tell them stories 
to stimulate their interest. Then we mention the name of the book from which 
the story comes. That they are open to suggestion is shown in the fact that 
such books are called for for months afterward, because the child remembered 
the story.” 

Public-school pupils are not so oblivious to good books as one is commonly 
led to believe, according to Miss Williams. They are intensely interested in biog- 
raphy, which appears to inspire them as no organized study of history can do. 
They are fond of poetry, too, though one child confided that she “liked to read 
poetry herself outside of school but hated to study it.” 

“One of the chief aims of modern education is to teach the child how to get 
the information he wants when he wants it, thus enabling him to develop accord- 
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ing to his individual talents. This is in complete accord with our work,’ said 
Miss Williams. “The child familiarizes himself with the handling of volumes 
and becomes intimate with their contents.” 

Authentic books of adventure which satisfy the child’s desire for action 
are popular, especially true stories of expeditions. 

“They criticize books with happy endings, and some of the classics have 
‘no juice to start with,’ ”’ commented Miss Williams, who established this work 
with schools when she worked in the children’s libraries and saw the need for it: 

In her headquarters at the Fifty-eighth Street branch, Miss Williams has 
a teachers’ reference and conference room, where 25,000 volumes are kept. 
Teachers in search of play and entertainment materials or valuable books on 
pedagogy and education make constant use of it as well as parents who wish to 
keep up with developments in the educational world. 

The efforts which are being made by the New York Public 
Library are typical of the efforts which are being made by public 
libraries in many cities. There is, however, some danger that there 
will be unfortunate inco-ordination between the activities of public 
librarians and those of teachers and school librarians. To be sure, 
neither party to this possible inco-ordination has anything but the 
highest motives. Children should certainly be brought into contact 
with books. It is equally clear that the most advantageous results 
of extensive reading and of study will be achieved when the daily 
lessons and the extensive reading are supervised by agencies which 
are fully informed about the whole range of the pupils’ activities. 

The American Library Association and a number of other agen- 
cies are becoming aware of the problems suggested in the foregoing 
paragraph, and there is likely to be organized in the near future a 
thoroughgoing investigation of school libraries and the changes 
which are transforming schools into educational libraries as distin- 
guished from institutions entirely dependent on textbooks. Certain- 
ly anything that can be said to encourage such an investigation 
should be said with emphasis. 


WEIGHT AND BODY DIMENSIONS OTHER THAN HEIGHT 


The following statement was issued by the American Child 
Health Association. 


It isn’t the height, it’s the hips that count. At least the width of the body 
is more important in determining what a boy or girl should weigh than the 
length, according to Dr. Raymond Franzen, research director of the American 
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Child Health Association’s School Health Study, who spoke before a joint ses- 
sion of the American Child Health Association and the American Public Health 
Association in Chicago. 

It has been customary, Dr. Franzen pointed out, for a good many years 
for boys and girls to step on the scales, watch the pointer go round to a stop, 
and then, knowing how tall they are, look up in a table of figures to see whether 
they are above or below par in the game of weight. Most children survived the 
ordeal with smiling faces, but one or two out of every five would find themselves 
way below the tables and fit candidates for the undernourished class. 

Dr. Franzen’s researches will brighten the hopes of many who have received 
this jolt from the height-weight tables. He views the body as a cylinder which 
has diameter as well as height. Two cylinders of the same material and the same 
height may have very different weights, depending on their diameters. Similar- 
ly, body frameworks vary not only in height but in width and thickness. The 
wide framework can carry, and is meant to carry, more weight of flesh and fat 
and organs than a narrow framework even though the height is the same. For 
this reason, Dr. Franzen points out that the width and the depth must be known 
as well as the height before one can say that a person’s weight is deficient. Dr. 
Franzen has devised methods for taking into account the various body measure- 
ments in predicting weight. 

The height-weight tables have been a valuable aid to health workers in the 
past, and, from the experience gained in their use and from new data, it will be 
possible to construct new tables shortly which will be still better and more 
accurate. 

Dr. Franzen’s findings are based on measurements of eight thousand chil- 
dren of the fifth and sixth grades, from schools of seventy cities scattered over 
the country. Points as far removed as New Orleans, Spokane, St. Paul, and 
Providence have all contributed to the figures which serve as the beginning of the 
new tables. Schools in these cities were studied by physicians and educators 
of the American Child Health Association in the effort to find out how to make 
health programs more effective in the lives of school children. Body measure- 
ments and weight were but a part of the total ground covered in the study. 

The calculations in this study have been carried down to such a fine point 
that the relative importance of each body dimension in determining weight has 
been computed. For instance, among eleven-year-old boys, the width of hips is 
30 per cent of the total influence determining weight. The depth of chest exer- 
cises 25 per cent influence; breadth of chest, 20 per cent; height, 20 per cent; 
and width of shoulders, 5 per cent. The proportions for girls are somewhat dif- 
ferent, the chest dimensions being of still greater importance and height less. 

Another point brought out is that the girth of upper arm and calf fluctuates 
in proportion to weight. For children of similar body framework the size of the 
calf is a good index to the weight. Measurement of girth and measurements of 
weight taken in conjunction with the body framework may have great impor- 
tance in revealing susceptibility to disease, fatigue, and future growth. 
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Dr. Franzen cautioned his hearers, however, not to confuse weight with 
nutrition. Underweight or departure of weight from that of his “anthropometric 
peer” is a measure of the degree to which a boy differs from the usual run of 
boys. The significance of this departure in terms of health, however, is quite 
another matter, which this paper did not attempt to cover. The significance of 
underweight in terms of probable future ill health is a subject that requires 
continued study over an extended period. 

Nutrition was described as an ambiguous term. It would be better to use 
exact body measurements and the thickness of the padding immediately under 
the skin than to use general measures of nutrition. 

One interesting fact reported was that a child could be heavy without be- 
ing fat and that a child could be fat without being heavy. In other words, the 
padding under the skin does not go hand in hand with total body weight. It is 
the size of the skeleton that is most important in determining weight. Dr. 
Franzen believes that further study of the thickness of the padding under the 
skin might be very valuable in helping to interpret how well children are as- 
similating their food. 


IMPROVED CARE OF THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


The Bureau of Education has summarized as follows the facts 
regarding public and private institutions which care for pupils who 
are mentally deficient: 


The number enrolled in state institutions increased from 27,962 in 1914 to 
49,791 in 1927, an increase of about 78 per cent. These inmates are about equal- 
ly divided as to sex. In the private institutions, enrolments have increased from 
916 to 2,416 since 1914, an increase of about 164 per cent. The sex distribution 
in these schools has been about equal except that in 1927 there were 378 more 
boys than girls, 

In city schools the number enrolled in classes for subnormal and backward 
children has increased from 10,890 in 1914 to 51,814 in 1927, an increase of 
40,924 in thirteen years, or 376 per cent. City schools have been enrolling about 
twice as many boys as girls in these classes ever since 1914, when statistics of 
this type were first included with those of state and private schools. 

These increases in enrolments, which are far greater than increases in the 
population, do not indicate that the percentage of feeble-mindedness is on the 
increase. It means, rather, that we are taking better care of the unfortunate 
children. Within the past ten years the number of city schools in which classes 
are organized for children of low mental capacity has about doubled. In addi- 
tion to academic work, these pupils are taught music, household arts, agricul- 
ture, manual training, and certain trades, all of which are designed to make 
the inmate as nearly self-supporting as possible. 

In state schools and in private schools from one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
pupils classified as to mentality are in the low group, and approximately one- 
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third in the high group. In city schools one-seventh are in the low group and 
nearly one-half in the high group. Since the inmates of state and of private 
schools are sent to those institutions largely because they need care as well as 
training, it is possible that a different basis is used in grading mentality than is 
used in city systems. 


DISCOVERING CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING 


Harvey Fletcher, a member of the technical staff of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, published an article in the Bell Laboratories 
Record of June, 1926, entitled ““Measuring Children’s Hearing.” This 
article, which is now republished as a separate bulletin, contains in- 
formation which should be in the possession of every teacher. The 
following extended excerpts from this bulletin give the essential 
facts. 

Three million American school children are partly deaf. It is harder for 
them to learn, and later on it will be harder for them to earn. If these children 
were early given medical attention, social and economic loss might be saved. 
To pick them out, a method of testing is needed, quick enough to survey large 
groups in a short time and accurate enough to segregate the deafened for further 
examination. 

In a search for such a method, officers of the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing have been co-operating with our engineers 
during two or three years 

A simple testing method requiring little or no apparatus was desired, and 
several suggested methods were considered by the committee. 

One which at first appeared practicable was based on the fact that about 
85 per cent of any group of children chosen at random will have normal hearing. 
It was proposed that a speaker should pronounce in a whispered voice test 
numbers to be written down by the children and that the intensity of the sounds 
should be varied by changing the distance between the speaker and the listeners. 
A number which was correctly recognized by only 85 per cent of the children 
would then be assumed to have had the minimum intensity necessary for 
audibility by the normal ear. Children in the 15 per cent who failed to under- 
stand this number would thus be indicated as having less than normal sensitivity 
of hearing. Although the method was theoretically possible, it proved imprac- 
ticable even when used by specialists. In the first place, because of the reflection 
of the sound by walls and floors, the quality of the speech arriving at the ear 
became very much poorer as the distance between the speaker and the listener 
increased, Also, varying noise conditions, which are always encountered in 
schoolrooms, made it difficult for the children to understand the numbers cor- 
rectly even when they were pronounced fairly loudly. 

The method which finally proved to be the most successful was that in- 
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volving the use of the phonograph audiometer, an instrument-developed by the 
co-operative efforts of several engineers in our laboratories. It consists of a 
spring-driven turntable like that of an ordinary phonograph, an electromagnetic 
reproducer, and a group of telephone receivers. Light wooden trays were found 
to be the most convenient way of storing and distributing the receivers to the 
children, Each tray contains eight receivers, wired to jacks through which cord 
and plug connections are made between trays and to the reproducer. 

After the telephone receivers have been distributed and properly adjusted, 
the children are told that they are about to hear numbers called, first by a 
woman and then by a man, who seem to be moving farther and farther away, 
so that the sounds will grow weaker and weaker. They are asked to write as 
many of these numbers as they can hear. The phonograph is then started, and 
the first thing they hear is: ‘You are going to have your hearing tested. Write 
the numbers which you hear in Column 1.” Then they hear numbers spoken, 
the loudness of each sound being less than that of the preceding one. The test is 
given twice by a woman’s voice and then twice by a man’s voice. The receivers 
are then changed to the left ears and the test repeated. In the upper grades a 
record of three-digit numbers is used, while for the earlier grades the record is 
one of two-digit numbers; it has been found impracticable to use this group 
method for testing in grades below the second half of the second grade 

With the apparatus and method outlined above, it was found that there 
could be tested per hour 75 to 150 children, depending upon the degree of 
efficiency in organizing them into groups of forty and getting them to and from 
the classroom provided for the tests. Of over 4,000 school children thus tested 
by J. B. Kelly of our laboratories and his assistants, it was found that 595, or 
14.4 per cent, were hard of hearing; 3.2 per cent had defects in both ears; and 
11.2 per cent had defects in one ear only. 

Finding it impracticable to make a careful otological examination of all the 
595 deafened children, Dr. E. P. Fowler chose fifty-seven from one school as 
being representative of what would be found in the others. Using our 2-A 
audiometer careful audiograms were made for all of these deafened children; 
these audiograms served as the principal data for making his clinical diagnosis. 
In every case but one of the fifty-seven selected by the phonograph audiometer 
test, Dr. Fowler found definite ear troubles, such as running ears, catarrhal 
deafness, nerve deafness, adhesions and congestions of the eardrum, and results 
of mastoid operations. In one case a bead was found lodged against the eardrum. 

On examining the school records, it was found that these fifty-seven deaf- 
ened children had repeated sixty-six classes, while the same number of children 
having normal hearing, selected at random in the same grade, had repeated 
only eighteen classes. These figures are striking and indicate that, if proper 
methods of finding deafened children and treating them both medically and 
educationally are adopted by the schools, probably more money will be saved by 
preventing the children from repeating classes than will be used in finding and 
treating these deficient children. 
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THE DENVER OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


The Bureau of Education has issued a statement describing the 
Denver Opportunity School. Before quoting from the account which 
tells of the unique character of this school, the writer ventures to 
inject an item of history which is overlooked in the statement made 
by the Bureau. 

The idea of an opportunity school originated in the mind of the 
late Superintendent C. M. Cole. When the writer was in Denver 
as a member of the survey staff in 1915, Superintendent Cole had 
recently come to that city. He found an old school building in the 
downtown section of the city from which the pupils had moved in 
such numbers that there was no legitimate use for the building as 
an elementary school. He conceived the idea of a school without 
curriculum or requirements for graduation, where anyone in Denver 
might learn whatever he needed to make him proficient in his calling 
in life. That was the idea out of which the Opportunity School 
originated. 

The statement issued by the Bureau of Education is in part as 
follows: 

The originator, dominant spirit, and principal of this school, Miss Emily 
Griffith, is a woman of rare vision and sympathy and has made her dream come 
true. 

After a visit to this school and its founder, one is impressed with the fact 
that the motto of the school, “You can do it,” expresses an important phase 
of the philosophy of the school. Each student is impressed with the idea that 
he can do it. The school is different from most schools in that the student is 
given in the beginning an assignment that he can do and that is of immediate 
importance to him. When this assignment is completed, the next assignment 
is made, and so on. 

Determining what the student should select as his objective is not a simple 
matter. It is at this point perhaps that Miss Griffith shows her greatest skill. 
While her complete sympathy is most evident, the more effective characteristic is 
her ability to help the student select the work that is vital to him. 

This school differs from other public schools in that it has no age limit 
for enrolment, no entrance requirements, no specified length of time for the 
completion of a course; it emphasizes only big vital facts in a subject; it tries 
to meet the immediate needs of pupils; it does not believe in failure; it makes 
special effort to help those who most need help; it places thousands of students 
in positions; and, best of all, it has now the confidence of the citizens of Denver 
so that through their interest in the school the business men try to help build 
up the students whom the school sends them. 
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The personal attention given to the students of this school is somewhat 
different from that given in many schools and colleges. In the foreign depart- 
ment each student carries a card which says, “The bearer of this card is a stu- 
dent of the Opportunity School and is worthy of your respect.” Such a card is 
of great value to a man who has very little knowledge of the English language 
and customs and is seeking a position. 

The aims of the school are to provide the fundamentals of an education for 
those persons who have been deprived of school advantages in youth; to provide 
working knowledge of many of the trades and industries; to offer opportunities 
to men and women already in mechanical and industrial pursuits who have the 
ambition to become more efficient workers; to give another chance to boys 
and girls who, for various rea“ons, did not fit well in the regular public schools; 
to give people born in otker countries a chance to learn English and also to 
prepare themselves for naturalization and citizenship. 

Great care is taken in the selection of teachers for this school. The profes- 
sional requirements for teachers of academic subjects are the same as for the 
elementary and high schools of the city. So far as possible, teachers are selected 
who have had experience which seems to fit them for sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems that are likely to arise because of the wide range of age and 
educational desire incident to the many-sided purposes of the school. Instruc- 
tors in all trade departments are men and women with years of successful trade 
experience. The subjects taught are academic, industrial, and commercial. 

There are also classes, both day and evening, to which adults unable to 
speak English may come for instruction. For these classes the teachers have 
made special preparation concerning the best methods of teaching adult for- 
eigners not only English but all that pertains to becoming good citizens of the 
United States. The naturalization classes for foreigners desiring to take out 
citizenship papers are always crowded. These potential citizens learn not only 
of formal matters which pertain to the government of city, state, and nation 
but how to fit into their community life. 

The classes for boys and girls in the elementary grades who do not fit into 
the regular school form a very important part of the program of the institution. 

The Opportunity School also has an accredited high-school department, 
and students may receive, on completion of the prescribed courses, the regular 
Denver high-school diploma. 

Commercial classes are arranged to meet the needs of all types of students, 
and individual instruction is provided when necessary. This department has 
received impetus through the co-operation of business and professional firms of 
Denver. 

Day and evening trade classes for men and women are available at the 
Opportunity School. 

The total cost of operating this school during 1925-26 was $168,487.88, 
and the cost per pupil for 1,573 pupils on a five-hour basis was $107.11; the 
cost per pupil recitation hour was $o.113. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES READ BY FIVE HUNDRED 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


E. LOWELL KELLY ann FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 
Colorado State Teachers College 


The investigation here reported was planned as a companion 
study to that reported by LaPoe’ in the Educational Research Bul- 
letin. A form letter and two check lists of educational magazines 
were sent to a number of elementary-school principals whose names 
appear in the Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association. Usable 
reports were received from 250 elementary-school principals and 
250 elementary-school teachers, primary and intermediate teachers 
being about equally represented. The schools from which reports 
were received are located in 156 cities of all sizes in forty states and 
the District of Columbia. 

From the check lists returned, it was evident that a large number 
of the principals and teachers replying did not distinguish between 
“educational” and other types of magazines. Some seventy miscel- 
laneous magazines were reported as being read. These included such 
magazines as Hygeia, the National Geographic Magazine, the Ailantic 
Monthly, Mental Hygiene, the Literary Digest, the Survey, the Re- 
view of Reviews, and Common Ground. These are all good magazines, 
to be sure, but they are not professional magazines. It also seemed 
impossible for some of the principals and teachers reporting to de- 
cide which of the magazines read are the most helpful, such expres- 
sions as “I just can’t decide,” “‘No difference,” and “Couldn’t do 
without either” often being written on the check lists. 

An attempt was made (x) to determine the ten educational 
magazines read most frequently by elementary-school principals and 
elementary-school teachers, (2) to determine the relative helpfulness 

t James L. LaPoe, “The Senior High-School Principals’ Professional Magazines,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), VI (September 14, 1927), 259-61. 
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of the ten magazines to the groups reading them, and (3) to compare 
the professional literature of high-school principals, elementary- 
school principals, and elementary-school teachers. 

The facts for the elementary-school principals are presented in 
Table I. Column 1 shows the ten magazines read most frequently 
by this group. Column 2 shows the number of principals reading 
each magazine. Column 3 shows the number of principals reading 
each magazine who consider it the most helpful of all the magazines 
they read. Thus, 115 of the 250 principals read the Journal of Edu- 


TABLE I 


DATA WITH REGARD TO THE TEN EDUCATIONAL MaGazINES READ Most 
FREQUENTLY BY 250 ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 








Number of 
Number of rape Per Cent 
ne Principals 
; Principals . (Column 3 
Magazine Who Read |Who Consider! Tyivided b 
Magazine Most Helpful Column 2 





Journal of Educational Method 115 
Elementary School Journal 195 
American Educational Digest 68 
Journal of the National Education 

Association 219 
Journal of Educational Research 74 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 102 
Journal of Education 97 
Teachers College Record 75 
State journals of education I4I 
Primary Education—Popular Educator 72 
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cational Method, and 51 of the 115 consider it the most helpful. 
Column 4 shows the percentage of the principals reading each mag- 
azine who consider it the most helpful. The percentages were ob- 
tained by dividing the numbers in Column 3 by the numbers in 
Column 2. Thus, 44.3 per cent of the principals who read the Jour- 
nal of Educational Method consider it the most helpful magazine 
that they read. Column 5 merely shows the ranks of the various 
magazines with respect to their helpfulness as indicated by the per- 
centages in Column 4. Thus, the Journal of Educational Method 
holds first place in helpfulness, while the other magazines rank from 
2 to Io. 

The data for the elementary-school teachers are given in Table IT. 
The lists for the intermediate and the primary teachers were tabu- 
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lated separately, but, since there was very little difference in the 
resulting tables, it was decided to combine the data. When the pri- 
mary teachers are considered as a group, American Childhood and 
the Kindergarten-Primary Magazine appear among the ten magazines 
most frequently mentioned, ranking 6 and 7, respectively, in fre- 
quency of mention, while both the Teachers College Record and the 
Journal of Education rank 10.5. In the light of the present data, it 
seems that there is very little difference in the magazine literature 
of primary and intermediate teachers. It is interesting to note from 


TABLE II 


DATA WITH REGARD TO THE TEN EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES READ Most 
FREQUENTLY BY 250 ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 





























Number of Number of Per Cent 
Magazine eae, Who Consiler (eeidea bs Rank 
Magazine M a Telpful Column 2) 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 169 86 50.9 I 
Primary Education—Popular Educator Ill 53 47.8 2 
Journal of Educational Method...... 35 II 31.4 = 
Elementary School Journal......... 04 19 20.2 4 
Journal of Education............... 46 5 10.9 5 
Journal of the National Education 
re Ee errr 170, 19 10.6 6 
Industrial-Arts Magazine........... 17 3 3-9 7 
State journals of education.......... IIS 3 2.6 8 
Child-Welfare Magazine............ 53 I I.9 9 
Teachers College Record............ 45 ae Io 





Table II that the magazine ranking first in helpfulness, namely, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, is distinctly a teachers’ mag- 
azine. It also holds second place in the number of teachers reading it. 
Most significant of all is the composite list of the ten magazines 
read most frequently by each of the three groups—high-school 
principals, elementary-school principals, and elementary-school 
teachers—with the ranks of helpfulness as assigned by each group 
(Table III). The ranks in Column 2 of Table III are taken from 
Table I of LaPoe’s study; those in Columns 3 and 4 are taken direct- 
ly from Tables I and II in this article. A blank space in Column 2, 
3, or 4 means that the magazine did not appear in the list of the ten 
magazines read most frequently by the particular group. 
t Ibid., p. 259. 
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A number of rather significant facts appear in Table III. Others 
will probably occur to the reader who is interested in studying the 
table and to the reader who is particularly interested in any specific 
item. The facts which are readily noted are: 

1. Only four of the ten magazines read most frequently by the 
high-school principals are among the ten read most frequently by 


TABLE III 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES RANKED AS TO HELPFULNESS TO HicH-ScHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, AND 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 








High-Schoel Elementary- Elementary- 


Magazine Principals _|School Principals|School Teachers 





American Educational Digest 

American School Board Journal 
Child-Welfare Magazine 

Education 

Educational Administration and Supervision 
Educational Review 

Elementary School Journal 

Industrial-Arts Magazine 

Journal of Education 

Journal of Educational Method 

Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of the National Education Associa- 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.... 
Primary Education—Popular Educator... . 
School Review 

School and Society 

State journals of education 

Teachers College Record 














the elementary-school principals, while only three are among the 
ten read most frequently by the elementary-school teachers. 

2. All but two of the ten magazines read most frequently by the 
elementary-school principals are among the ten read most frequently 
by the elementary-school teachers. Evidently the professional liter- 
ature of elementary-school principals and elementary-school teach- 
ers is much more homogeneous than that of elementary-school prin- 
cipals and high-school principals. This is what might be expected, 
since practically all elementary-school principals are primarily super- 
visors and only secondarily administrators. 

3- The elementary-school teachers do not read nor consider help- 
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ful the magazines dealing with administration read by the high- 
school principals. 

4. Six magazines are found in the lists of two of the groups of 
school officers studied. These are the Elementary School Journal, the 
Journal of Educational Method, the Journal of Educational Research, 
the Journal of the National Education Association, Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, and Primary Education—Popular Educator. 

5. Only three magazines appear in the lists of all groups, and, 
when it is considered that “‘state journals of education” do not con- 
stitute any specific magazine, only two have the distinction of being 
among the ten read most frequently by all groups, namely, the 
Journal of Education and Teachers College Record. 

6. The state journals appear in each list probably because of 
compulsory membership in the state educational association with 
its concomitant subscription to the state educational journal, but 
in each list they are ranked very low as to helpfulness. 

This check of the educational magazines read by elementary- 
school principals, secondary-school principals, and elementary- 
school teachers is highly significant as a measure of the types of 
professional interest which they have. On the whole, the results 
correlate quite closely with the well-known content of the magazines 
listed. The high-school principals prefer, first of all, the School Re- 
view and, second, Educational Administration and Supervision. The 
elementary-school principals consider the Journal of Educational 
Method the most helpful, the Elementary School Journal being sec- 
ond. Normal Instructor and Primary Plans and Primary Education- 
Popular Educator rank first and second, respectively, among the 
elementary-school teachers. 





THE NORMAL-SCHOOL CURRICULUM THROUGH 
THE EYES OF ITS GRADUATES 


I. N. MADSEN 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 


In the making or revising of a normal-school curriculum, a num- 
ber of methods are possible. One procedure is to utilize expert opin- 
ion. This is useful to the extent that there is agreement. A second 
procedure is to utilize studies of general practice, such as that re- 
ported by Phelps.’ Such studies enable an administrator to compare 
his own curriculum with the general practice. They tend, however, 
to emphasize the past and to discourage innovations. A third pro- 
cedure is to make studies of factors related to teaching success or to 
utilize studies of this type already made, such as those by Knight? 
and Whitney. These men used the partial- and multiple-correlation 
technique, which makes possible a searching and powerful analysis. 
Few administrators, however, have the time necessary to make such 
studies or the technical training to interpret the results of those 
made. A fourth procedure is the activity analysis, exemplified by 
Charters.4 While this method yields much useful information, it is 
rather laborious, and, unless studies are already made which provide 
the information needed, it is not likely to be used by the busy ad- 
ministrator. Much valuable information obtained by means of the 
various procedures enumerated is already available, and doubtless 
more will be accumulated. 

A fifth procedure, which seems to have been neglected, is that 

t Shelton Phelps, “The Two-Year Curriculum for Training Elementary Teachers,” 
Journal of Educational Research, VII (May, 1923), 369-83. 


* Frederic Butterfield Knight, Qualities Related to Success in Teaching. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 120. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922. 

3 Frederick L. Whitney, ‘The Analysis of Teaching Functions,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, VII (April, 1923), 297-308. 

4W. W. Charters, “Activity Analysis and Curriculum Construction,” Journal of 
Educational Research, V (May, 1922), 357-67. 
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of obtaining and subjecting to analysis the opinions of normal-school 
graduates who have become teachers as to the subjects and courses 
that have been especially valuable to them in teaching. In addition 
to information from other sources, this procedure was used by the 
writer’ in connection with the revision of the curriculum of the 
Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. A questionnaire 
was sent to as many graduates as could be located. A total of 184 


TABLE I* 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS GRADUATING FROM CERTAIN Two-YEAR 
NorMat-ScHOOL CoURSES AND THE GRADES IN WHICH THEY 
TAUGHT AFTER GRADUATION 








GrapDrEs TAUGHT AFTER GRADUATION 





Junior Interme- Pima Depart- 
i : ry Rural 
Course In NorMAL ScHooL a Fn Grades Schools ae 





Num-} Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num- 
ber |Cent| ber | Cent} ber |Cent| ber | Cent} ber | Cent] ber 





Junior high school.....| 27 | 5 2] 2 14 | 30 46 | 99 
Intermediate grades....| 2 19 | 41 | 10 ir | 24 46 | 100 
Primary grades ° I 34 8 | 18 44] 99 


2 
Rural schools I a1 64 3 38 | 79 48 | 99 
30 | 16 | 25 | 14 | 49 71139] 9] 5 |t84| ror 












































* This table should be read as follows: Of the forty-six students who graduated from the junior high 
school course, twenty-seven, or 59 per cent, taught in the junior high school after graduation; one, or 2 
per cent, in the intermediate grades; two, or 4 per cent, in the primary grades; fourteen, or 30 per cent, in 
rural schools; and two, or 4 per cent, did departmental teaching. 
replies were received. This normal school maintains four distinct 
courses for the training of teachers—(1) a course for the junior high 
school, (2) a course for the intermediate grades, (3) a course for the 
primary grades,"and,(4):a’course for rural schools. The teachers to 
whom the questionnaire was addressed were asked to indicate the 
course from which they had graduated as well as the grades in which 
they had taught since graduation. The replies to this part of the 
questionnaire are summarized in Table I. 

It appears that a large percentage of teachers are teaching in 
grades other than those for which they were prepared. This fact is 

* As a member of the committee appointed by President J. E. Turner to revise the 
curriculum, the writer made the statistical studies here indicated as well as other 
studies used in the revision. 
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important in connection with the justification of specialized courses. 
The course for the intermediate grades makes the poorest showing, 
only 41 per cent of its graduates teaching in the grades for which 
they were prepared. The courses for the primary grades and rural 
schools make the best showing, 77 per cent and 79 per cent, re- 
spectively, of their graduates teaching in the grades for which they 
were prepared. 

Since it seems logical to assume that a relation exists between 
the value of the teachers’ responses to the questionnaire and the 
amount of their experience, the teachers were asked to indicate the 


TABLE II* 


NuMBER OF YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE AFTER GRADUATION 
FROM NORMAL SCHOOL 








Number of . Junior High | Intermediate} Primary 
Mixed Group | “School Grades Grades 





30 10 I 13 22 85 
13 II 13 10 50 
10 4 4 24 
5 I 2 16 
I I 7 

I ° 2 


2 
6 or more.... I 





Dotal:.’.. 61 32 19 33 39 184 























* This table is to be read as follows: Of sixty-one teachers in the “‘mixed”’ group, thirty were teaching 
their first year; thirteen, their second year; ten, their third year; etc. 
number of years they had taught since their graduation from nor- 
mal school. This information is summarized in Table II. In this 
table the ‘‘mixed”’ group consists of those who are teaching in grades 
other than those for which they were prepared, while all the other 
groups consist of those who are teaching in grades for which they 
were prepared. Although this table does not do full justice to the 
teaching experience of the teachers, since many of them had taught 
before graduation from normal school, it appears that the length of 
teaching experience after graduation is rather brief, nearly one-half 
of the teachers teaching their first year. The number of teachers 
who have taught four years or more is negligible. 

The teachers responding to the questionnaire were asked wheth- 
er they favor more emphasis on methods courses, more emphasis on 
subject-matter courses, or no change. They were instructed to check 
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only one of these items. The information obtained is summarized 
in Table III. Marked differences appear in the attitude of different 
groups toward methods and subject-matter courses. Methods are 
favored by the primary group and subject matter by the junior 
high school group. In other words, the primary group feels the need 
of more training in how to teach, while the junior high school group 
feels the need of more training in what to teach. 

One section of the questionnaire provided a list of all required 
subjects in each of the four courses. The teachers were asked to in- 
dicate for each subject whether they favor giving it more or less 













TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN Eaco Group Favorinc More 
EmpaHasis ON METHODS CoursES, More EMPHASIS ON 
SuBJECT-MATTER CouRSES, AND No CHANGE 
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More methods........ 20 | 33 | 8 | 25] 5 | 26 | 16] 48] 15 | 38 | 64] 35 
More subject matter..} 23 | 38 | 18 | 56] 9 | 47] 6] 18] 21 | 54177] 42 
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emphasis or the same emphasis as in the past. Since no increase in 
the time required for graduation was contemplated, the teachers 
were instructed to mark the same number of subjects “less empha- 
sis” that they marked “more emphasis.”’ Space does not permit 
summarizing the results obtained except to say that they agree in 
a general way with the results presented in Table III. They give 
information for specific subjects showing which are considered most 
valuable in each of the four courses and which are considered least 
valuable. 

The teachers were asked to list those subjects which they have 
found of special value in their teaching. The results are summa- 
rized in Table IV. Although not all the 184 teachers responded to 
this part of the questionnaire, the number was large enough to in- 
dicate significant tendencies. It will be helpful in studying Table IV 
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TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF NorMAt-ScHoot GRADUATES MENTIONING EAcH REQUIRED SUBJECT 
AS OF SPECIAL VALUE IN TEACHING 





Number | Mixed | Junior 


Subject of Hours} Group School 





Adolescent psychology... 
Child psychology 

College AlgebraI....... 
College Algebra IT 
College English 

Educational Psychology I. 
Educational Psychology II 
Educational sociology. .. . 
Educational tests and 


2* 
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Elementary science 
English 


MaAananinn AaAnanaAnnn 


Farm crops 
pu Primary Methods 


graphy 
Gentresier of Idaho 
nad for primary 


slicer of education 
History for primary grades 
Idaho linen and civics. . 
Juvenile literature 
Library methods 

Manual training 

Methods in arithmetic... . 
Methods in general science 
Methods in geography. ... 
Methods in grammar 
Methods in history 
Methods in physical edu- 


Methods in reading 
Modern history 
Observation and practice 
teaching 
Panne methods. . 
Plays and games 
Primary history stories. . . 
Primary Literature I 
Primary Literature IT... . 
Primary Methods III. ... 
Primary songs 
laceles ‘ae teaching... . 
Rudiments of art........ 
Rudiments of music 


























* Elective in this course. 
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TABLE IV—Continued 











7 aes Junior | Interme-} prim Rural | Common 
Sujet of Hours | Group | eigh, | date | ‘Grades | schools | Reauire- 
Rural economy......... 5 I “ot CR ee : EO Avswsan « 
Rural sociology......... 5 B Widncsatewckans :* he) Pee ee 
School and community 
ee ee 5 5 I 2 3 6 17 
School management and 
BW i vessaees es oak 5 18 2 4 4 35 
Science of ArithmeticI... 5 9 7 ae Soy: ae Paso ae 
Science of Arithmetic II. . 5 7 6 "ae Peers: ag RS ak 
BOE evs sk'sasaeseanee 5 tak See ee 7: Sea “TR, pee 
Special Primary Methods : 
LabisieeS on wkboakes ne ee Fehrs Rein: Beasmre, Mame Sessa 
Special Primary Methods . 
| Re ee eee © Diwe kas stes So sGGhexsnbaaleh ae unan Meo Mutton, 
Technique of teaching... . 5 18 10 8 I 7 44 
United States history.... 5 2 3 “Sores “Wu Asche 
Written English......... 5 I “ae AS ° "Die (eer ae 


























* Elective in this course. 


to recall that, of the 184 teachers, 61 are in the “mixed” group, 32 
in the junior high school group, 19 in the intermediate group, 33 in 
the primary group, and 39 in the rural-school group. All the sub- 
jects listed are required in one or more of the four courses. Fifteen 
subjects are common requirements for all courses. Most of the sub- 
jects are five-hour" subjects. 

On the basis of Table IV it is possible to rank the subjects in 
each course in the order of their usefulness to the teachers who 
studied them in normal school. Due regard, however, should be giv- 
en to the number of hours assigned to each subject. While most of © 
the subjects are on an equal basis of five hours, there are a few ex- 
ceptions. The most outstanding exception is that of observation and 
practice teaching, which is given twenty hours. This subject is re- 
quired in all courses and is mentioned more frequently than any 
other subject (77) as being especially valuable in teaching. It also 
ranks uniformly high in each of the four courses. The high rank of 
this subject must be discounted somewhat because it receives four 
times as much time allotment as do the five-hour subjects. 

Aside from observation and practice teaching, the subjects which 

t An hour is a forty-five-minute recitation each week for a quarter of nine weeks. 
The student load is twenty-five hours per quarter. Thus, 200 hours are required for 


graduation. The revised curriculum will be on the more common basis of fifty-five- 
minute hours in twelve-week quarters and a student load of sixteen hours. 
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are common requirements for all courses and are mentioned most 
frequently as being of special value in teaching are educational tests 
and measurements, Educational Psychology I, Educational Psy- 
chology II, rudiments of art, technique of teaching, and school man- 
agement and law. Similarly, the subjects judged of least value are 
history of education, educational sociology, methods in physical edu- 
cation, library methods, and school and community hygiene. Simi- 
lar evaluations can be made for each of the four courses. 

The question may legitimately be raised whether these ratings 
by normal-school graduates reflect the intrinsic values of the sub- 
jects or whether they reflect such factors as teaching efficiency, the 
marking system, and the personality of the instructors who teach 
the various subjects. It may be conceded at once that it is not al- 
ways possible to answer this question. In several cases, however, 
it is reasonably possible to do so. For example, observation and 
practice teaching ranks uniformly high in all courses, and yet there 
is a different critic for each grade. Educational Psychology I and 
Educational Psychology II receive about the same rank, and yet 
the first of these subjects is taught by four different instructors, 
while the second is taught by one instructor. Again, there are cer- 
tain cases where subjects receiving high ranks are taught by an in- 
structor who also teaches subjects receiving low ranks. 

If it is conceded that the teachers have the ability to judge the 
value of the subjects which they studied in normal school in relation 
to their teaching, there are certain obvious uses that can be made of 
the data in Table IV, especially in connection with the data in the 
other tables. Thus, it appears that history of education and educa- 
tional sociology, which are common requirements for the four 
courses, are judged to be of little value in teaching. Similarly, rural 
sociology and rural economy are rated low by the rural teachers. 
It appears also that certain subject-matter courses, such as College 
Algebra I and II and college English, meet with the disapproval of 
the junior high school teachers. Such subjects should be carefully 
scrutinized in order to determine whether they should be eliminated 
from the curriculum or whether the fault is in the content and in 
the case of the latter whether the fault can be remedied. 

Aside from the primary course, the subjects dealing with meth- 
ods are, generally speaking, rated low. This fact should perhaps be 
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discounted in those cases where less than five hours is allotted to 
the subject. On the other hand, the data in both Table IIT and 
Table IV indicate that, with the exception of the primary course, 
methods courses should receive less emphasis. Indeed, many of the 
teachers appended footnotes suggesting the elimination of methods 
or the combination of methods with subject matter. This would be 
in keeping with the recent development of ‘“‘professionalized”’ sub- 
ject-matter courses. From the administrative point of view, it is dif- 
ficult to co-ordinate the work of the critic teacher and the work of 
the methods instructor unless these functions are combined in the 
same person. It seems best, therefore, to eliminate most of the meth- 
ods courses as such and to let the critic teacher be responsible for 
what is retained. 

The writer does not desire here to elaborate on his own interpre- 
tations of the data presented. The foregoing interpretations are giv- 
en merely by way of illustration. The following general conclusions, 
which are pertinent in connection with curriculum revision, seem to 
be warranted, however. 

1. The procedure outlined provided useful information to sup- 
plement other procedures in revising a normal-school curriculum. 

2. The information obtained suggests that normal-school cur- 
riculums should be made in the light of the needs of the community 
which is served by the institution concerned. Thus, the needs of a 
rural community vary considerably from the needs of an urban 
community. This is indicated especially in Table IV. 

3- Many normal-school graduates teach in grades other than 
those for which they were trained. The percentage of such gradu- 
ates is smallest for the primary and rural courses and largest for the 
intermediate and junior high school courses. 

4. Nearly one-half of the graduates are teaching their first year 
after graduation, and only nine, or 5 per cent, have taught more 
than four years. 

5. With the exception of the primary group, the graduates favor 
more emphasis on subject matter and less emphasis on methods. 

6. There are striking differences in the frequency with which 
the various subjects are mentioned as having been of special value 
in teaching. 











HOW A TEACHER CAN JUDGE THE NUTRITION 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS 
University of Chicago 


Earlier articles in this series have outlined the work of the teach- 
er in detecting various types of physical defects. This article deals 
with a similar problem with respect to nutrition. How can the class- 
room teacher determine which of her pupils are in need of nutri- 
tional care, and what can she do to effect their improvement? It is, 
of course, understood at the outset that in the ideal situation there 
is a complete medical examination of every child by a child specialist 
as well as nutritional guidance by a trained nutritionist, the teacher 
co-operating with both and helping to see that their instructions are 
carried out. Unfortunately, this ideal is as yet impossible in most 
schools; often neither physician nor nutritionist is available, and it 
is a rare school indeed that has both on its staff. It usually follows, 
therefore, that any nutrition work that is done—the selection of 
children in need of nutritional care and the provision of such care— 
must be done largely by the teacher. It cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected that she, alone and untrained, can take over entirely the work 
of these specialists; nevertheless, if she has the health point of view 
and sets herself to the task, she can go a long way toward solving 
the nutritional problems of her own group. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out some of the things a teacher can do in such a 
situation. 

In selecting children in need of nutritional care, the teacher has 
recourse to at least three methods, all of which should be used. 
Final judgment should be based on the composite findings. 

1. Weighing and measuring.—Determination of weight and 
height is placed first not because it is the most important but be- 
cause it is the simplest and can be accomplished promptly at]the 
outset as one clear-cut, definite step in the right direction. Height 
and weight should be determined for every child at the beginning 
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of the school year and weight at least every month thereafter. 
If the measurements are to be of any value, they must be taken ac- 
curately at the same time of day, with the same amount of clothing, 
and with other conditions as nearly uniform as possible.t The aver- 
age weight for each child for his height and age should next be de- 
termined from the Baldwin-Wood table? and the number of pounds 
and the percentage of deviation of each child from the average com- 
puted. The data should be arranged as illustrated in Table I. 


TABLE I 
DATA WITH REGARD TO HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 








DEVIATIONS FROM 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 


WEIGHT 


WEIGHT 


FoR HEIGHT 
AND AGE 





Number of 
Pounds 


Per Cent 





Ke) 
Io 
9 


62.5 
62.6 
62.1 


71-5 
62.5 
56.5 























The first step completed, what conclusions may be drawn from 
the findings, and what, if anything, may be told the children or their 
parents regarding their state of nutrition? The tendency in the past 
has been to conclude too much at this juncture—to assume, indeed, 
that weight is an accurate measure of nutrition and to make dog- 
matic statements that children are “underweight,” “overweight,” 
or “all right” on this basis alone. This is an unwise and unsound 
procedure, first, because such statements are untrue in a large per- 
centage of cases and, second, because, if no additional explanation 
is given, the chief effect of such statements is to antagonize the 
parents instead of gaining their co-operation, which is essential to 

See the following references for details of the method: 

a) Bird T. Baldwin, The Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity, pp. 
14-21. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. I, No. 1. Iowa City, Iowa: 
State University of Iowa, 1921. 

b) Lydia J. Roberts, Nutrition Work with Children, pp. 217-28. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1927. 

2q) Bird T. Baldwin and Thomas D. Wood, Weight-Height-A ge Tables. New York: 


American Child Health Association. 
b) Lydia J. Roberts, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 
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the success of the nutrition project. The best evidence regarding the 
value of weight as an index of nutrition is briefly as follows: 
Weight alone is no longer regarded as adequate in judging 
nutrition. Nevertheless, weight is of decided value in helping to de- 
termine nutrition, especially in selecting the markedly undernour- 
ished group. Several studies have been made during the past few 
years in which the results of weighing have been checked by medi- 
cal examinations.‘ The general conclusion from these studies is that 
the weight standard errs little in the children it selects as poorly 
nourished but that it fails signally to select all undernourished chil- 
dren. In from ninety-five to ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, 
children who are 10 per cent or more underweight for their height 
and age will be found undernourished as judged by other clinical 
signs. This is true for the preadolescent years at least and probably 
for the adolescent years if a 15 per cent deviation is allowed. One 
might then conclude on the basis of weight alone that this group of 
children is underweight and undernourished without danger of seri- 
ous error. A few small-boned children might be included who are 
not strictly undernourished, but probably no harm would be done 
them provided no stigma is attached to being in this group. The 
danger lies not in concluding that these children are undernourished 
but in assuming that the converse is true, namely, that those not 
included in this group are well nourished. Many children who 
are less than 10 per cent underweight will be found on examination 
to be poorly nourished, as will also children of average weight or 
above. Such children may be in even greater need of attention 
than some of the underweight children because they are probably 
malnourished, whereas those underweight may be having diets that 
are qualitatively good but somewhat low in amount. In Dublin and 
Gebhart’s study of Italian children in New York City 75 per cent 
of the children judged malnourished by the physician would have 
ta) Louis I. Dublin and John C. Gebhart, Do Height and Weight Tables Identify 
Undernourished Children? New York: New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, 1924. 
b) Taliaferro Clark, Weight and Height as an Index of Nutrition. Public Health 
Reports, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2. Washington: United States Public Health Service, 


1923. ; 
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been classed as well nourished by the weight standard alone.* In 
Clark’s study of native white children 50 per cent of the poorly 
nourished would not have been discovered had weight been the 
sole criterion used.? The harm which may be done by telling such 
children or allowing them to conclude that they are “all right” is 
obvious. 

In the opinion of the writer, the only wise thing to tell the chil- 
dren at the initial weighing is their actual weight at the time. ‘You 
weigh pounds” is a perfectly safe statement to make to a 
child, but any further information concerning average weight and 
the child’s deviation from it should be reserved until there is oppor- 
tunity for a more complete explanation of its significance and until 
the child has been checked by at least the two following methods 
if a physician’s examination is not possible. 

2. Checking each child by the characteristics of good nutrition: — 
The teacher should be familiar with the characteristics of a healthy, 
well-nourished child and should check each child against this stand- 
ard. If possible, observations should be made with the child in 
trunks, bathing suit, or examining robe. If there is gymnasium work 
in the school, it is easy to observe the children before, after, or dur- 
ing the period devoted to this work. If it is out of the question to 
have the child’s clothes removed, the teacher must do the best she 
can with them on, although to do so, as Emerson well expresses it, 
is like buying a horse with a blanket on. Before doing this checking, 
the teacher should study in detail the descriptions, especially the 
pictures, of good nutrition and its opposite, such as are given in 
Chaplin and Strecker’s Signs of Health in Childhood,’ in the writer’s 
textbook‘ or government bulletin,’ and elsewhere. Unfortunately, 
the descriptions are too long to be included in full here. 

The chief characteristics of nutrition which the teacher may ob- 


t Louis I. Dublin and John C. Gebhart, of. cit. 

2 Taliaferro Clark, op. cit. 

3H. Chaplin and E. A. Strecker, Signs of Health in Childhood. New York: Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 1927. 

4 Lydia J. Roberts, of. cit., pp. 12-21. 

5 Lydia J. Roberts, What Is Malnutrition? Pp. 3-5. Publication 59. Washington: 
United States Children’s Bureau, 1927. 
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serve are (1) the general appearance of vitality and well-being as 
reflected in the pupil’s carriage, facial expression, and activity; (2) 
the amount of subcutaneous fat or, to use common language, his 
degree of thinness or fatness; (3) the color of his skin and mucous 
membrane; and (4) the firmness or the flabbiness of his flesh and 
muscles. For ease in recording and systematizing her observations, 
the teacher may well list the points which she is to observe, and it 
may be helpful to have four or five grades of decreasing merit under 
each point. Her classifications will not be accurate, but they will 
help her to make comparisons, and her ability to classify will im- 
prove with practice. A suggestive record of this type is as follows: 


1. General appearance 
a) Posture 
(x) A general air of erectness and vitality 
(2) Fair—falls short of (1) but not quite (3) 
(3) Poor—shoulders sagging; a general air of fatigue 
(4) Very poor—extreme fatigue 
b) Facial expression 
(x) Bright in conversation or attention, calm and free from strain and 
worry in repose 
(2) Falls short of (1) 
(3) May or may not be bright in conversation; drawn and tired or worried 
look when “off guard” or in repose 
(4) Extreme of (3) 
. Subcutaneous fat 
a) Excess fat 
(1) Plainly too much for appearance and to the extent of hampering ac- 
tivity 
(2) More than is needed for good nutrition described in 5 but apparently 
not as yet a liability, as in (1) 
b) Body well rounded; bones of neck, arms, legs, and ribs well covered 
c) Fair but not up to the requirements of 5 
d) Thin; ribs prominent, arms and legs thin 
e) Very thin; extreme of d 
. Skin and mucous membrane 
a) Skin of face 
(1) Healthy color, indicating a good supply of blood behind it (not nec- 
essarily red cheeks; color varies with natural color of skin) 
(2) Fair color 
(3) Poor color, pale or pasty 
(4) Extreme of (3) 
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b) Skin under eyes 
(x) Natural color, like skin of face 
(2) Slight blue or dark circles 
(3) Decided blue or dark circles 
(4) Extreme blue or dark circles 
¢) Mucous membrane of mouth and eyelids 
(xz) Normal (red but not redness due to inflammation) 
(2) Fair 
(3) Pale 


(4) Very pale 
. Musculature 


a) Firm and well developed 

6) Fair 

c) Flabby or poorly developed 
d) Extreme of (3) 

Not all the factors listed are due solely to nutrition. It is im- 
possible to separate these sharply from other health factors, and 
there is no necessity for trying to do so. Indeed, the checking can 
well be made as a part of the inspection for other defects, as suggest- 
ed in previous articles. Nasopharyngeal and dental defects in par- 
ticular should be observed in connection with the nutrition examina- 
tion. 

3. Checking the diet and related physical factors—Good nutrition 
requires a diet ample in amount and containing all the essentials for 
the growth and functioning of every part of the body: protein for 
the growth and maintenance of the muscles and bodily organs; 
calcium and phosphorus for building bones and teeth; iron for he- 
moglobin formation; other minerals and all the vitamins for the 
health, growth, and normal functioning of the body; and a total 
quantity of food sufficient to furnish energy for work and play and 
to make a moderate padding of fat over the bones and the muscles. 
Any diet that fails to supply all these needed constituents is inade- 
quate, and the child having such a diet is malnourished whatever 
his weight or his outward appearance. Inadequate sleep, excessive 
fatigue, or other faulty health habits, moreover, may affect unfavor- 
ably the state of nutrition even in the presence of a good diet. 

The final decision with regard to a child’s nutritive status, then, 
requires a study of his diet, his sleep, and other related physical 
factors. To make this study accurately, a trained nutritionist is 
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needed, for an adequate diet may be provided in a variety of ways. 
The teacher may, however, get a fair idea of the adequacy of the 
pupil’s diet by determining his habits of eating and the extent to 
which essential foods enter into his dietary. She needs to know for 
each child whether he eats breakfast and of what the meal consists, 
whether he likes milk and the amount he drinks daily, whether he 
drinks coffee or tea and how much, the vegetables he likes and eats, 
the number and the regularity of his meals, and the amount of 
candy and other sweets eaten between meals. She should also dis- 
cover the usual hour of going to bed, the amount of sleep, the fre- 
quency of motion-picture shows at night, the amount of home work 
on school or other lessons, the number of hours spent outdoors, and 
other significant factors. 

The most accurate method of securing these data is through pri- 
vate interviews. It is easy for a genuinely interested teacher to gain 
the confidence of children or their parents and to find out the exact 
facts. It is possible, however, for a skilful teacher to obtain written 
answers to questions from the children themselves from about the 
fourth grade up. This can be done during the language period, the 
teacher moving about among the children while they are writing 
to assist in securing accurate replies. For this purpose the questions 
should be simply and definitely stated, and ample space should be 
provided for the answers. Questions similar to the following may 
be asked concerning each point on which information is desired. 

What time did you go to bed last night? 

What time do you usually go to bed? 

What time did you get up this morning? 

What time do you usually get up? 

What did you eat and drink for breakfast this morning? 

Do you like milk? 

How many cups or glasses of milk do you drink each day? 

How else do you use milk? 

Check the vegetables you like and eat in the following list (list of common 


vegetables for locality). 
How often do you have some one of these? 


Instead of asking direct questions about one day with additional 
questions concerning the usual habit, as has been suggested, it is 
better when possible to ask specifically about the bedtime, the 
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amount of milk used, the breakfast, the time spent outdoors, and 
all other factors every day for a full week. If such records are ob- 
tained before any instruction has been given and if the teacher is 
reasonably certain of the honesty of the replies, a fairly satisfactory 
basis for judging the probable adequacy of the pupils’ diets is pro- 
vided. 

In the absence of a nutritionist to judge the pupils’ diets, the 
best the teacher can do is to check each child’s record against the 
following statement of an adequate diet. 

Milk—at least one pint, better one and one-half pints or one quart 

Vegetables—at least one daily in addition to potatoes 

Fruits—at least one daily, preferably two or more (one fruit or one vege- 
table or both should be raw) 

Eggs, meat, fish, or cheese—at least one daily, better more (an egg daily is 
desirable) 

Whole grain cereal either as cooked cereal or bread—at least one serving 
daily, better more 

Three regular meals 

No sweets between meals 

Enough total food to cause normal gain in weight and moderate amounts 
of subcutaneous fat 


A diet which conforms to these requirements may be judged as 
probably adequate. Numerous variations, however, are consistent 
with adequacy. Chief among these variations are the following. 

1. If large amounts of milk are used—from one to two quarts, 
as is common in some rural communities—the diet may be adequate 
without other protein foods (meat, eggs, fish, and cheese). If, in 
addition, all the cereal used as bread or otherwise is made from the 
whole grain, the diet of whole cereals and milk in sufficient amounts 
would be practically adequate in itself; the addition of either vege- 
tables or fruit would make it fully so. The same holds true for a 
diet of potatoes and milk. 

2. Fruits and vegetables may to a considerable extent replace 
each other. A diet containing large amounts of either could not 
therefore be termed inadequate even in the absence of the other, al- 
though both are desirable. 

3. If large quantities of fruits and vegetables are eaten or if 
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potatoes or dry beans make up a large part of the diet, the require- 
ment concerning whole cereals may be waived. 

Keeping in mind these possibilities, which are not commonly 
met in the usual school, the teacher may look with suspicion on any 
diet that fails notably to meet at least the minimum of any of the 
requirements and may safely start a campaign for the larger use of 
the particular foods. 

Having checked her pupils by all three methods, the teacher 
should make a summary for each child, showing the results and 
pointing out his probable needs. Such summaries would read some- 
what as follows: 


PUPIL 1 
1. Weight——12 per cent underweight. 
2. Observation.—Body appears thin and poorly nourished. Fatigue posture, 
circles under the eyes, poor color. 
3. Diet and health factors—No breakfast, too little sleep, too little milk. 


Purr 2 
1. Weight.—Average. 
2. Observation.—Body rather thin. A few extra pounds would be an ad- 
vantage. Color poor, fatigue posture. 
3. Diet and health factors—Little or no milk, no vegetables and few fruits, 
too much candy. 


With such summaries before her, the teacher can plan her nutri- 
tion program to meet the needs of her group. She will know which 
food and health factors need to be most stressed; which children 
need to add extra weight; and what, in general, are the problems 
on which she needs to work. She will, in short, be in a better posi- 
tion to judge the nutrition of her group than if she had trusted to 
weight alone, and she will have the data with which to begin a sound 
piece of constructive work, her aim being not merely to bring a few 
underweight children up to average but to secure for every child 
an adequate diet, a wholesome program of living, and a state of opti- 
mum nutrition and good health. 





HONESTY OF TEACHERS IN TESTING 


GEORGE R. JOHNSON 
Director of Tests and Measurements, St. Louis, Missouri 


In the work of testing one meets continually with a lack of con- 
fidence in the ability and honesty of teachers as testers. Because 
of this lack of confidence found not only among educational writers, 
supervisors, and principals but even among teachers themselves in 
so far as their fellow-teachers are concerned, the writer has been 
compelled to give the matter some attention. A typical expression 
of the attitude in question is found in Professor Kelley’s book In- 
terpretation of Educational Measurements. The statement occurs in 
a chapter dealing with the measurement of group achievement and 
is as follows: 


The directions accompanying the test are explicit, and, with such instruc- 
tion as might be given by the superintendent or principal verbally at a teachers’ 
meeting or in a circular letter, it might be expected that the class teachers would 
be competent to give it properly. This, however, assumes a knowledge of ex- 
perimental technique that teachers are not commonly equipped with, not to 
mention a very rigorous sense of honesty. Miss Blank, teacher of the fourth- 
grade class, finds in the test certain very simple things that she has not taught 
her pupils and, without any real thought of dishonesty, informs them that a 
certain thing means “take away,”’ which way of expressing it, of course, they 
all understand, and, furthermore, the time limit is not quite fair—things do not 
get started well, “they asked questions and were nervous,” so she adds ten 
seconds to the stipulated time, again not feeling that it is any more than fair 
to her pupils. These things, of course, are not to be tolerated in a standardized 
test, and the only way to insure against them is to have the testing done by 
someone other than the teacher. It is an improvement to interchange teachers 
but still better to employ a small group, specially trained by the superintendent 
or principal, to do all the testing in all the classes." 


Professor Kelley also asserts that “it is not advisable to ask the 
teachers to score the papers of their own pupils.” His argument 
that the scoring should be done by clerks is probably sound in view 


* Truman Lee Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, p. 45. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. 
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of the fact that a higher degree of skill may be developed in scoring 
when it becomes the regular business of someone, but certainly one 
would desire some experimental evidence before accepting his further 
statement that an interchange of papers between teachers is a slight 
improvement. 

Experience in the St. Louis public schools during the past five 
years, where approximately three thousand teachers have partici- 
pated in numerous testing surveys, has shown that teachers in gen- 
eral are both competent and honest in the administration of group 
tests. Particular effort was made to determine their competency 
and honesty in connection with a general survey of penmanship 
made in St. Louis in 1924. At that time all the teachers in St. Louis 
in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, tested their pupils in penmanship 
and scored the papers according to standard directions issued by 
the superintendent of schools. In addition to the statistical report, 
each teacher was asked to submit the poorest, the best, and one or 
two middle specimens of the writing on which her report was based. 

The papers were numbered by the Division of Tests and Meas- 
urements for identification; and the headings were removed so that 
any person examining the papers could not tell who wrote them, 
what scores the teacher had given them, or what school produced 
them. All the median specimens submitted were then referred to 
other persons for grading. 

Inasmuch as the median papers represented individually the me- 
dian scores reported by the several teachers for their respective 
classes, regrading by other qualified persons should constitute a good 
test of the reliability of the scoring done by the teachers. This test 
was applied twice by having the papers rated separately by the 
supervisor of penmanship and the examiner in the Division of Tests 
and Measurements. 

It is impossible to eliminate entirely the element of subjective 
judgment from the scoring of papers. It would be a rare occurrence 
if any two individuals agreed exactly on the evaluation of every 
paper in any collection of considerable size. Those who have had 
experience in scoring specimens of handwriting by means of a hand- 
writing scale probably know that they cannot grade even a single 
set of papers a second time and duplicate the first ratings in every 
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case. It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be some lack 
of agreement with respect to individual scores. Subjective stand- 
ards for slant, alignment, form of letters, and legibility differ among 
graders; and the placement of a sample on the scale may vary ac- 
cording to the element on which the attention is focused. Further- 
more, the true value of any specimen may lie about halfway between 
two values on the scale, and the specimen may with equal propriety 
be given the value above it or the value below it. These difficulties 
and the fact that the St. Louis Handwriting Scale makes fourteen 
discriminations in quality where the Ayres Handwriting Scale makes 
only seven should make it evident that absolute agreement on all 
individual cases is not to be expected. 


TABLE I 


GRADE MEDIANS FOR HANDWRITING AS DETERMINED BY THREE SEPARATE 
RATINGS OF MEDIAN SPECIMENS 








Persons Rating the Papers 


Grade IV 


Grade V 


Grade VI 


Grade VII 


Grade VIII 





Teachers of the several 


Supervisor of penmanship 


43-1 
42.0 


49.7 
47-3 


58.6 
57.6 


65.7 
63.6 


72. 
72. 


Examiner in the Division 
of Tests and Measure- 
PEN ctich soars ee we 

















41.8 48.0 57.6 64.6 9452 





The agreement between the teachers’ markings and those of 
either of the other graders was found to be approximately 37 per 
cent. The range of exact agreements in the different grades is from 
34 per cent to 4o per cent. In the eighth grade, for example, there 
is exact agreement between the marks given by the teachers and 
the supervisor of penmanship in 40 per cent of the cases; 27 per cent 
of the teachers marked their papers lower than the supervisor did; 
and 33 per cent marked them higher. The difference was usually 
only one interval of five points on the scale. Hence, in any summa- 
tion of results to determine grade norms or averages, the differences 
very nearly counteract each other. 

The results of all three ratings given to the median specimens are 
shown by grade medians in Table I. This table shows that the dif- 
ferences between the medians determined by the teachers and those 
determined by either the supervisor of penmanship or the examiner 
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in the Division of Tests and Measurements range from .3 of a point 
to 2.4 points. The average difference is only 1.3 points. This dif- 
ference on a scale of 70 points is relatively insignificant for the de- 
termination of the central tendency. The scoring done by teachers, 
therefore, is sufficiently reliable for survey purposes. 

In September, 1924, every elementary school in St. Louis was 
required for the first time to administer the Pintner-Cunningham 
Primary Mental Test to the pupils in the primary grades. The re- 
ports received indicated that the median I.Q. for nearly ten thousand 
children tested was 100. From this fact alone it is obvious that, if 
there was the laxity which Kelley complains of on the part of some, 
there was sufficient over-rigidity on the part of others to counter- 
balance it. The results in St. Louis and a tabulation published by 
Pintner’ indicate that the work of the teachers both in testing and 
in scoring was competent. 

There have been individual instances of reports on mental tests 
in the St. Louis schools which were so far from normal in their show- 
ing that suspicions of incorrect or dishonest work were aroused. On 
one occasion a high-school principal questioned the correctness of 
scores on mental tests reported by a teacher for the pupils in an 
eighth-grade graduating class to whom the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability had been given. An examiner from the Division of 
Tests and Measurements visited the school, administered another 
form of the Terman test to the same pupils, and obtained the re- 
sults shown in Table II. 

The average intelligence quotient for the class as determined by 
the examiner’s test is .4 greater than that obtained by the teacher, 
and the correlation between the two sets of intelligence quotients 
is approximately .95. Evidently in this case, in spite of suspicion 
to the contrary, the work done by the teacher was reliable; the pu- 
pils were merely a superior group. 

Testing cannot take its proper place in the field of education 
until it is considered a part of the work of teaching. This attitude 
toward testing carries with it the necessity of relying on the com- 
petency and the honesty of the teaching corps. In so far as the 


t Rudolph Pintner, “The Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XVIII (January, 1927), 52-53. 
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writer knows, no systematic presentation of evidence has ever been 
made which reveals the type of incompetency and dishonesty on the 
part of teachers that seems to be assumed by educators. The writer 
believes, therefore, that any expression such as that cited at the 


TABLE II 


RESULTS OF THE TERMAN Group TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 
GIVEN TO THE SAME PUPILS BY THE TEACHER AND 
BY THE EXAMINER 








I.Q. as Determined | I.Q. as Determined 
by Form A, Given | by Form B, Given 
by the Teacher yy the Examiner 





II7 116 
125 121 
95 97 
124 116 
116 II4 
89 92 
104 103 
122 131 
116 118 
116 105 
121 130 
108 IOI 
110 117 
119 120 
116 118 
116 126 
146 149 
120 120 
94 90 
117 115 
88 85 
127 134 
II4 117 
104 IOI 
83 
122 128 











112.9 113.3 





beginning of this article is merely hypothetical and based on a feel- 
ing that it is true rather than on knowledge that it is true. 

The work of teaching, which must, of necessity, include testing, 
is rapidly developing into a true profession. When it reaches that 
stage, it is not conceivable that the honesty of a teacher in testing 
her pupils will be questioned any more than society now questions 
the honesty of a physician in taking the temperature of a patient. 





PROVISIONS FOR PLAY ACTIVITIES DURING 
THE SUMMER VACATION 


L. R. HIATT 
Central Elementary School, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Early in 1927 the writer was made chairman of a committee of 
the City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, with instructions to become acquainted with the practices 
of boards of education in Kansas with regard to the promotion of 
play for children of school age during the summer vacation. 

The following letter was written to the superintendent of schools 
in each of the eleven cities of the first class and of the seventy-six 
cities of the second class. 


Does your board of education employ one or more teachers or other persons 
to have charge of playground supervision during the summer time? 

If so, does the plan seem to be worth what it costs? If not, what is your 
judgment about the advisability of such a plan? 


Replies were received from all the eleven superintendents in 
the cities of the first class and from forty-three of the seventy-six 
superintendents in the cities of the second class. Six of the cities of 
the first class and eight of the cities of the second class exercised 
some form of supervision over summer playground activities. All 
other cities reporting had no form of summer supervision sponsored 
by the board of education. 

The types of activities sponsored by boards of education directly 
or in co-operation with other civic agencies are shown in Table I. 
Table II shows the types of summer playground organization re- 
ported, some of which overlapped in a given city. 

Where some form of summer supervision was in operation at the 
time of the inquiry, the superintendent reported the results as satis- 
factory and worth while. In one city of the first class a program of 
summer supervision had been tried but was discontinued on ac- 
count of the cost, which was thought to be excessive. In two cities 
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of the second class summer supervision had been discontinued, but 
no reason was given. : 

In cities where summer play supervision had not been attempted, 
fifteen superintendents expressed themselves as in favor of the plan, 


TABLE I 
Number 
Activity of 
Cities 
Manual-training department open to junior high school 
boys during two of the summer months 
Educational motion pictures each afternoon.......... 
Twilight league baseball 
Boy-scout camp 
Educational “hikes” (unsuccessful) 
Story hours 
Swimming pool 
Scout work 


Schoolhouses kept open and grounds used during sum- 
mer months for play purposes, janitors in charge.... 1 
General program of games 


TABLE II 
N — 
0} 


Cities 

Board of education furnishes employees for supervision 
of play in summer 

Playground association employs play supervisor 

Civic organizations employ supervisor 

Scout organization employs executive who supervises 
play program 

Y.M.C.A., board of education, and city co-operate to 
promote play program 

Y.M.C.A, supervises play plan 

Park board promotes play 


and six other superintendents thought the plan was good provided 
the board of education could finance it. 

The most comprehensive plan of summer playground supervi- 
sion was reported by A. J. Stout, superintendent of the schools of 


Topeka. 
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We have in Topeka during the summer fourteen playgrounds. In each of 
these are a director and an assistant director, or helper, and sometimes some- 
one else working as an “experience worker,” as we call it. 

The cost of this is taken care of by the one-fourth mill levy which we have 
been permitted to make for some years. I am not certain, but I believe that 
levy is limited to first-class cities. Our budget for next year is about $12,000. 

I believe we would not care to go back to the old plan of having no oppor- 
tunity for children to have recreation during the summer. In the average city 
there is no place to play except on playgrounds, and wise play is under direction. 


An example of co-operation of a city and a board of education 
was given by F. S. Carman, a junior high school principal, reporting 
for Hays. 

Hays owns and maintains a city block, and the school board furnishes a 
man to supervise the play and activities there during the summer. 

This started in 1924 and since that time has grown to the point where the 
city is planning to enlarge it, and one similar in another section of Hays is 
being advocated. 


What seems to have been a popular program for a small city 
was set forth by G. H. Marshall, superintendent of the Augusta 
public schools. 

The Board of Education, on my recommendation, employed our junior 
high school instructor in manual training, who happened to be a local scout- 
master also, to take charge of playground work for two months. He was paid 
a salary of $150 a month for the two months, 

During the two months the manual-training department of the junior high 

school was kept open each morning. Educational motion pictures were shown 
nearly every afternoon, and a “Twilight League” in baseball sponsored by vari- 
ous clubs occupied the rest of the time. 
'  [ may say that the work in manual training was very popular. Good audi- 
ences were nearly always present for the pictures, and the Twilight League was 
especially successful. An attempt to conduct educational “hikes” was entirely 
unsuccessful, but a boy-scout camp of a little more than a week was well at- 
tended. 

The town was very much pleased with the work. No unfavorable criticism 
was heard, and, personally, I hope that it may be continued. 


Another successful program was reported by Guy H. Jaggard, 
superintendent of the Concordia schools. 


We have carried on a summer play program for two years at Concordia. I 
checked up last summer and found the community favored it. It takes a great 
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deal of money, which we hoped the city government would help raise, but they 
turned it down, and we carried it alone. The success depends largely on your 
possibilities of leadership. Our high-school coach has served very acceptably. 
The program must be varied and have the definite objective of holding the in- 
terest of the children throughout. 


Superintendent H. E. Chandler, of Junction City, reported suc- 
cessful activities. 


Last summer the Board of Education employed two teachers to take charge 
of playground work for the summer. They carried on a full program of super- 
vised play for children of all ages through the junior high school. The results 
were very satisfactory, and it is the purpose of the board to follow the same 
plan again for the coming summer. 


A playground association was reported by D. C. Clarke, super- 
intendent at Bonner Springs. 

We have a playground association—school-board members, P.T.A. mem- 
bers, Chamber of Commerce members, etc. This association collects funds, 
hires and “fires” supervisors (one only—part time), and manages the play- 
ground work. My children have enjoyed the story hours and games very much. 
I feel that it is well worth while. 


A unique plan for the promotion of the use of school playgrounds 
in summer was reported by W. S. Heusner, superintendent of the 
Salina schools. 

We do not employ special playground supervisors during the summer 
months. However, our school playgrounds are available for all children in 
the city, and the schoolhouses are kept open all during the summer for the pur- 
pose of affording drinking water and toilet facilities. The janitors are employed 
on a twelve-months basis and exercise general police supervision over all the 
buildings and the grounds. The plans seem to work very well here. 


Typical of the replies from cities of the second class is the fol- 
lowing from Superintendent W. C. Fowler, of Hiawatha. 

I think that, if a town is large enough to support a plan of this sort, it makes 
for better citizenship. Leisure is dangerous for children and adults unless whole- 
some entertainment can be obtained. 


Five statements are quoted concerning boards of education 
which attempted plans for summer play supervision but discon- 
tinued them or found it necessary to change them materially. 
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ARKANSAS CiTy 


We do not have a general playground supervisor during the summer. We 
have not found that general supervision pays. We have, however, employed our 
athletic director by the year, and he devotes the summer months to the organi- 
zation and management of baseball among small boys. This year we plan to 
add tennis for both boys and girls. We have found that summer baseball is 
the only sport that has the support of the children and the parents.—Superin- 
tendent C, E. St. John 

EMPORIA 


We have carried on playground work somewhat in the last few years. 
During the last four or five years we have employed a man and a woman to 
supervise a certain center, and children who wished to do so could come a part 
of each day from any part of town. We paid a small salary for this service. I 
am not altogether convinced that it was a success. It amused the smaller chil- 
dren and took care of them for part of the day, which many of the mothers ap- 
preciated, but it did not seem to get anywhere. Perhaps we did not spend 
enough money.—Superintendent L. A. Lowther 


WICHITA 


A number of years ago the Board of Education conducted summer play- 
grounds for a series of five summers. At first we tried afternoon and evening 
sessions with but little success. Later we had only evening sessions from six 
to eight o’clock and finally gave them up as not worth the cost. 

In the last two or three years the Board of Park Commissioners has opened 
three or four swimming pools, one of them being the largest in this part of the 
country. These swimming pools are patronized to their fullest capacity. The 
board has also opened a number of tennis courts in the parks, and these are 
fully patronized. It is our opinion, after experimenting for about twelve years, 
that in this climate and latitude summer playgrounds on school grounds dur- 
ing the hot summer afternoons are not in demand.—Superintendent L. W. 
Mayberry 

NEODESHA 

For several years the Board of Education authorized a summer playground 
program. It was found to be profitable in many ways. In recent years, however, 
it has been difficult to secure adequate direction and supervision without ex- 
cessive cost. The board has therefore seen fit to discontinue such a program. 
The gap has been filled in part by summer activities sponsored by girls’ and 
boys’ organizations, such as the Boy Scouts. This does not, however, fully 
meet the needs of the situation. Our school population has fallen off to such an 
extent in the past few years that it has not seemed advisable to continue the 
program. In a town of larger size, however, I should judge that a program care- 
fully planned and supervised would be very profitable.—Superintendent Glenn 
A. DeLay 
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COFFEYVILLE 


We have carried on such work for the last six years. For two years we em- 
ployed a man who served as our athletic coach during the nine months of the 
school term and headed up the whole program during the summer. Under him 
during the first two years we had five young women employed to conduct 
classes for organized play on the ward school grounds. This employment of a 
supervisor for each playground on the ward school sites we did not find practical 
as the attendance was not sufficient to warrant the outlay of time and money. 
For the past three summers this work has stabilized itself here to a boys’ camp 
and a baseball league. The boys’ camp is under the direction of the man who 
has charge of scouting and vocational guidance during the nine months of the 
school year. The baseball league is under the direction of a young man who has 
grown up in our system and is especially adapted to this type of work. We have 
in this league forty teams, composed of twelve to fourteen members each, which 
play a regular schedule during June, July, and the first fifteen days of August. 
Our community feels that these activities are eminently worth while. The suc- 
cess of any summer program depends on the enthusiasm and the initiative of 
the persons having it directly in charge. 

The total expenses of the director and the cost of incidentals, equipment, 
etc., are borne by the Board of Education.—Superintendent A. I. Decker 


















IN WHAT GRADE SHOULD THE STUDY OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE BEGIN? 


ELFRIEDA STEINDORFF 
Lakeview Junior High School, Oakland, California 


The argument is often advanced that the study of a foreign lan- 
guage should be introduced in the low eighth grade or low ninth 
grade rather than in the low seventh grade. This argument is based 
on the contention that the child in the low seventh grade is so im- 
mature that he is not able to cope with the intricacies involved in 
the study of a foreign language. 

There are, however, educators who believe that, if a child is 
foreign-language-minded, he will do just as well if he begins the lan- 
guage in the low seventh grade as he will if he waits a year or more. 
Of course, owing to his physical immaturity, the pupil in the low 
seventh grade must not be expected to do as much home study as 
an older pupil, and he therefore may not advance as rapidly as the 
older pupil, but this does not mean that he will not be able to make 
progress in the foreign language at the earlier age. 

In substantiation of this contention, a test was made in the 
Lakeview Junior High School, Oakland, California. Twenty-one pu- 
pils who had begun French in the low seventh grade and had been 
studying the language for a year were given the American Council 
Beta French Test. 

The American Council Beta French Test is one of the best avail- 
able tests. It was prepared for the Modern Foreign Language Study 
by Jacob Greenberg, director of foreign languages in the junior high 
schools of New York City, and Ben D. Wood, associate professor of 
collegiate educational research, Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is a non-profit test, no one receiving an income from its 
sale, and it was compiled after much research and scientific study. 

The test is adapted to the whole range of achievement in the 
junior high school and the first and second years of the senior high 
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school. It is composed of three parts, a half-hour being allowed for 
the giving of each part. 

Part I is a vocabulary test consisting of one hundred words, each 
of which is followed by four or five English words. The pupil is to 
select the correct equivalent. Part II is a comprehension test con- 
sisting of sixty statements in French, each of which is to be complet- 
ed from five alternatives; the statement is thus made reasonable 
and coherent. Part III is a grammar test consisting of sixty English 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF TWENTY-ONE PUPILS IN THE 
Low E1cHTH GRADE ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
Beta FrencH TEST (FEBRUARY, 1928) 


Scores Number of Pupils 
IO a esas babs uciea hea spent pesauns I 
PIs cin ieid ais .gjes © Sows 'on apleaeeh cio ee eae ee I 
MD Ee enon 0s 5 Soe eum eminey Eelemkaeeccn 3 
RMD tt Soka ee als eee ied ates ohne 5 
PRIN oars caters Gira throw stars nigh Adin eso eee wee ere 8 
RATED once so nick Ai ec bee ee oe een ote I 
ESE Pas Sc ais sic oaboisie saienaotines 6 stele Gs oats 2 
NSM eis soe Sate meiciatab vehi eipiaces oe 21 
PRR ns tiers: 3 <i Sub G os pean ve bats 100 
WDUATETC GEVIAUION . «<n. iscsi cee 6s 10.12 


sentences, each of which is followed by a correct but incomplete 
French translation. The pupil is to complete the translation. 

The reliability coefficient for the test as a whole is .97. The reli- 
ability coefficients for Parts I, II, and III, respectively, are .94, 
.g6, and .96. This is an extraordinarily high reliability and indicates 
that considerable confidence may be placed in the findings of the test. 

As a result of the test as given to nineteen thousand pupils in 
New York City in 1925, marks are assigned in accordance with the 
following schedule. 

A—Pupils scoring below 28 to be eliminated. 

B—Pyupils scoring from 28 to 52 eligible to enter the second term of French. 

C—Pupils scoring from 53 to 82 eligible to enter the third term of French. 

D—Pupils scoring from 83 to 117 eligible to enter the fourth term of French. 

E—Pupils scoring above 117 eligible to enter a higher term of French ac- 
cording to how far above 117 they scored. 
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The test was given at the beginning of the low eighth grade, two 
semesters of French in the seventh grade having been completed. 
The results are shown in Table I. An inspection of the distribution 
of the scores shows that no pupils scored below 28 (to be eliminated), 
no pupils scored from 28 to 52 (eligible to enter the second term), 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF TWENTY-ONE PUPILS IN THE 
Low EIGHTH GRADE ON THE McCatt Mutti-MENTAL 
SCALE (FEBRUARY, 1928) 

Scores Number of Pupils 

WO MOE ee erat cent okie gre oh Gal td 15 tao Reason oud ialsyhatese oh I 


TU OSDD A Ni Licihs cela stn Lote Ole Stathiciittacen see atti 
MS RMASS NAG aces 54/1 ses eres Gale > eabotasccgisiaracaie(Deieia 
BCMA ries dhe A Wha ec octets io GIN esas ioe ae Ceara 
ee p51) SERN Ree RR SOE Se PAAR NEES como SS ERT 
MBE BA oes stewie ss Lore ett chs bitecvas Seatajoy ar esevel seine ore 
Re BO tis isola vk i Nid danse ne es Saino 
TANS RA oss cod ela hv wie yd y ini ov'e' «, & aeeyond Sasi tote ehete 


HoH HW HH DW HW HH HH OO 


two pupils scored from 53 to 82 (eligible to enter the third term), 
seventeen pupils scored from 83 to 117 (eligible to enter the fourth 
term), and two pupils scored above 117 (eligible to enter the fifth 
term or higher). 

In order to obtain a measure of the ability of the pupils involved 
in the study, the McCall Multi-Mental Scale was used. The dis- 
tribution of scores is shown in Table II. It is apparent that this 
class is above the average in intelligence, but it is probably not much 
above the level of second-year French pupils in general in Oakland. 
The following points may be noted in connection with the study. 
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1. The test used is thoroughly satisfactory, and the results may 
be accepted with confidence. 

2. The average intelligence of the class is high. 

3. After two semesters of instruction in French, the median for 
the class is equal to the seventy-fifth percentile of the third-semester 
French pupils on whom the test was standardized. 

4. If the results of the tests may be taken as valid—and there 
is every reason to believe that they may be—81 per cent of the pu- 
pils should be accelerated one semester, and 10 per cent should be 
accelerated two semesters. 

5. While the numbers are too small for any definite conclusions, 
these seventh-grade pupils seem to be learning the language in a 
way which is entirely satisfactory, and, so far as this particular 
school is concerned, a foreign language may be begun in the seventh 
grade as successfully as in the eighth or the ninth grade. 





WHY ARE MORE BOYS THAN GIRLS RETARDED 
IN SCHOOL? II 


ETHEL L. CORNELL 
New York State Department of Education 


4. Differences as determined by specific tests of the Stanford-Binet 
scale.—An analysis of the various tests of the Stanford-Binet scale 
was made in order to see whether any specific differences in intellec- 
tual make-up appeared. All the tests of the five-, six-, seven-, eight-, 
nine-, and ten-year levels of the Stanford-Binet scale were analyzed 
for all the children with mental ages falling within the age group 
under consideration or one year above or below. These have been 
compared by determining the percentage of boys and of girls of the 
same mental age who passed each test at each age level. For all five- 
year tests, for example, comparisons have been made of (1) boys and 
girls having mental ages between four years and four years and 
eleven months, (2) boys and girls having mental ages between five 


years and five years and eleven months, (3) boys and girls having 
mental ages between six years and six years and eleven months. The 
number of individuals in any single group is sometimes decidedly in- 


adequate. 

Table VIII shows the percentage of boys and girls of each mental 
age passing each of the six tests of each age group. It shows the 
difference’ in each case and the probable error of the difference 
wherever the difference is as much as 10. The table is read as fol- 
lows: Test 1 (comparison of weights) of the five-year tests was 
passed by 77 per cent of the boys with mental ages between four 
years and four years and eleven months and by 50 per cent of the 
girls of the same mental ages. The difference between the percent- 
age of boys and the percentage of girls is 27 in favor of the boys; 
the probable error of this difference is + 16.63. 

t A positive difference indicates that the boys scored higher; a negative difference 
indicates that the girls scored higher. 
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TABLE VIII 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN SEPARATE TESTS OF THE STANFORD-BINET SCALE 








PERCENTAGE PASSING PROBABLE 


DIFFERENCE Error OF 
DIFFERENCE 





Boys Girls 





Five-year level: 
1. Comparison of weights: 
M.A. 


Six-year level: 
1. Right and left: 
M.A. 


- 
* 


- COR 
* & 


+++ +11 +44 


b aN 
* & 

















* Differences favoring one sex at all age levels are indicated by asterisks. 
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TABLE VIilI—Continued 








ER 
PERCENTAGE PAssING Paws 


Error OF 
DIFFERENCE 





Boys Girls 





Seven-year level: 
1. Giving number of fingers: 
M.A. 6 83 
95 
100 


53 
88 
92 
75 
78 
gr 
64 
70 
86 
24 
57 
85 
35 
80 
Eight-year level: 
Ball and field: 
M.A. 


+9 
+ 6* 


I 
8 
6 


a 


—_— 2* 
—25*T 
=< 37 


+ 4 
+17 

















* Differences favoring one sex at all age levels are indicated by asterisks. 
t Difference is at least three times its probable error. 
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TABLE VIII—Continued 








PERCENTAGE PASSING PROBABLE 


DIFFERENCE Error OF 
DIFFERENCE 





Boys Girls 





Nine-year level: 
“ee aie the date: 
M.A. 8 


43 
74 
88 
58 


70 
78 


51 
86 
100 
77 
89 
94 
41 
61 
79 


31 
52 
72 


49 
71 


65 
100 


42 40 
15 86 
41 54 
56 60 — 4* 


54 65 “it 
71 70 +1 


46 33 +13 
31 72 —4I 

















* Differences favoring one sex at all age levels are indicated by asterisks. 

t Difference is at least three times its probable error. 

t The pupils with mental ages of eleven have been omitted from the table because of their small 
number; if they were included, they would not produce differences consistent with those of the other 
two age ‘levels except in the case of Test 4. 
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There are only four cases in which the difference is as great as 
three times its probable error. In none of these cases is the difference 
equally large or equally reliable at all three age levels. In two of the 
four cases the boys are superior, and in two cases the girls are superi- 
or. In the comprehension test at the eight-year level, the boys with 
mental ages of seven are superior to the girls by 51+7.28. The boys 
with mental ages of eight and nine show slight superiority, but the 
differences are not reliable. In the nine-year test of repeating four 
digits backward, the boys with mental ages of eight are superior by 
3449.91. In this test, the boys’ superiority is not maintained at the 
mental ages of nine and ten years. The girls with mental ages of nine 
are superior in the eight-year test of giving definitions superior to 
use by 25+7.42. There is very little difference between the boys and 
the girls in this test at the mental ages of seven and eight, but the 
differences are in favor of the girls. The girls are superior to the 
boys at the mental age of ten in the ten-year test of drawing designs 
from memory by 71+15.52. At the mental age of nine, however, 
there is practically no difference. 

There is certainly nothing striking in these differences. In one 
linguistic test the boys are superior; in another the girls are superior; 
in one memory test the boys are superior; in another the girls are 
superior. Since few of the differences are large enough to be reliable 
with the small number of cases, it may be more significant to note 
the tests where the tendency is in the same direction for all three 
mental ages. If this is used as the criterion of superiority, there are 
seven tests where the girls are superior and three tests where the boys 
are superior. The tests in which the boys are superior are compre- 
hension at the six-year level, repeating sentences at the six-year level, 
and comprehension at the eight-year level. The tests in which the 
girls are superior are naming colors at the five-year level, showing 
right and left at the six-year level, repeating five digits at the seven- 
year level, giving definitions superior to use at the eight-year level, 
giving the date at the nine-year level, giving three words in one sen- 
tence at the nine-year level, and reading and report at the ten-year 
level. 

Presumably, the boys are superior in tests of comprehension. 
This might be because of better understanding of the language in- 
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volved or better insight into the situations presented. They are not 
superior in the ten-year comprehension test, which involves a greater 
language difficulty. The tests in which the girls are superior involve 
language expression (definitions and making sentences) and reading 
and orientation (right and left and date). 

Whether slight differences in such aspects have any effect on 
learning is problematical. Certainly progress in learning to read has 
a direct bearing on progress in school. Reading in itself, however, is 
not indicative of any differentiating mental traits. It is commonly 
found that there are more failures in reading among boys than among 
girls, but no satisfactory explanation for this fact has been offered. 
When the reason is discovered, it may give a clue to the problem 
under consideration. At any rate, the differences found are dif- 
ferences that would tend to enable the girls to meet school require- 
ments more readily, although in themselves the differences seem 
neither large enough nor definite enough to explain why there should 
be twice as many retarded boys as retarded girls. 

5. Differences in personality traits —The question whether there 
are differences in personality that enable dull girls to get along in 
school more easily than dull boys may be considered next. 

The personal-history blank, which the teachers were asked to fill 
out for each child examined, contains a list of personal characteris- 
tics. The teachers were asked to underline the characteristics which 
apply to the child. The judgments are, of course, subjective and 
doubtless represent different standards among the different teachers, 
but they at least indicate an approach to a personality rating. The 
blank lists forty-five characteristics. For this study thirty-two of 
these characteristics have been grouped into five general classes. 
The other characteristics do not seem pertinent and were omitted. 
The main groups chosen and the characteristics assigned to each 
group are as follows: 

1. Restless, six traits—talkative, overactive, restless, impulsive, 
nervous, excitable. 

2. Lacking in “‘drive,”’ ten traits—overquiet, easily discouraged, 
depressed, stolid, easily led, shy, timid, unambitious, lacking self- 
confidence, self-conscious. 

3. Emotionally unstable, seven traits—impulsive, nervous, ex- 
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citable, hot-tempered, irritable, “goes to pieces easily,”’ unable to 
conform to group. 

4. Unsocial, five traits—suspicious, unsociable, evasive, quarrel- 
some, unfriendly. 

5. Social, seven traits—leader, cheerful, social, friendly, respon- 
sive, popular, adaptable. 

Three characteristics—impulsive, nervous, and excitable—seem 
to belong under both Group 1 and Group 3 and were therefore as- 
signed to both groups. 

TABLE IX 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF THE Boys AND GIRLS GIVEN 
PERSONALITY RATINGS 








NuMBER 


PERCENTAGE OF THOSE 
EXAMINED 





Boys Boys Girls 





37 39 37 
32 33 31 
20 22 33 
16 18 16 
12 30 31 
44 51 63 





161 32 35 

















Comparisons are rather difficult because of the variation in the 
number of traits in the different groups. Unfortunately, the records 
are not complete for all the children who were tested, but there is 
no reason to believe that any special method of selection was oper- 
ating. Of the total numbers of boys and girls examined, about the 
same percentage of boys as of girls were given personality ratings 
(Table IX). 

The most easily discovered difference would be a difference in 
the percentages of boys and of girls rated under any one trait group. 
A child is rated under a trait group if he has one or more characteris- 
tics of that group. If the boys should be rated largely unsocial and 
the girls social, for example, it might be said that this is a difference 
contributing to school success or failure. No great differences were 
found, however (Table X). The largest difference is in Group 3 
(emotionally unstable). The percentage of boys rated in this group 
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exceeds the percentage of girls by 7, but this difference is not signifi- 
cantly larger than its probable error. The relative frequency with 
which children are found in the various trait groups is the same for 
both sexes. Group 3 has the largest number; the other groups appear 
in the following order: 1, 2, 5, 4. 

As the variation in the number of characteristics in the different 
trait groups makes comparisons difficult, an index for each group was 
calculated. A pupil’s index for any trait group is the percentage 
derived by dividing the number of characteristics in that group 


TABLE X 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE NUMBER OF PuPILS RATED UNDER THE 
DIFFERENT TRAIT GROUPS 








NUMBER PERCENTAGE Pain IN 
ERCENTAGES 
Trait Group Nn FAVOR OF 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 








. Restless 100 52 62 64 
. Lacking in drive 88 48 55 59 
. Emotionally unstable 136 62 84 77 
. Unsocial 58 28 36 35 
. Social 84 46 52 57 




















* P.E.=+ 5.53. 


which were checked as descriptive of the pupil by the number of 
characteristics in the group. For example, if a pupil is checked for 
three of the six characteristics in Group 1, his index for that group 
is 50; if he is checked for three of the ten characteristics in Group 3, 
his index for that group is 30; that is, the size of the index is an indi- 
cation of the relative strength of the trait group. The average indexes 
for the boys and the girls in each grade are shown in Table XI. There 
are two possible methods of obtaining averages, and it is difficult to 
say which is more valid. (1) Pupils who are not rated under a partic- 
ular trait group may be considered to have zero ratings for that 
group, or (2) such pupils may be ignored.* The averages obtained 
by both methods are shown in the table. The average strength of the 
trait as indicated by its index is, of course, higher in the second case, 

1 In the former case the average will be based on the total number of pupils rated; 


in the latter case the average will be based on the number of pupils positively rated 
under a single trait group. 
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TABLE XI 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN STRENGTH OF PERSONALITY RATINGS UNDER 
DIFFERENT TRAIT GRouPs* 








AVERAGE oF ToTAL NUMBER AVERAGE OF NuMBER RATED 
RaTED UNDER TRAIT GROUP 





Difference in 


. Difference in 
Favor of Boys Girls 


Boys Favor of Boys 





32.6 | 27.0 
28.8 | 23. 
29.8 | 32 
Stig. | 22. 
$251} 92. 
39.7 | 46. 
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* This table is to be read as follows: In Grade I the average index of the boys for Group 1 based on 
eo total number given trait rati is 16.8; of the girls, 16.7; the difference in favor of the boys is 0.1. 
ased on the number rated under Group 1, the average index of the boys for Group 1 is 32.6; of the girls, 

27.0; the difference in favor of the boys is 5.6 
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but the direction of the difference between the boys and the girls is 
changed in only five instances. 

The number of pupils of either sex in the various subgroups varies 
from thirty-seven to three and averages about twelve. The range of 
indexes is rather large, and the sigmas would consequently be large. 
None of the differences, therefore, can be regarded as statistically re- 
liable, but here, as in previous tables, the consistency of the data 
seems to be of some importance. If one scans the differences in Table 
XI, one will observe far more positive differences than negative differ- 
ences, the positive differences indicating higher indexes for the boys. 
This is true of all groups except Group 5, where the positive and 


TABLE XII 


DISTRIBUTION OF PosITIVE AND NEGATIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
Boys AND GirLs IN TRAIT GROUPS 








Group: | Group2 | Group3 | Group4 





- co + +] - 


Grades I-V 9 7 10 Bz 
Special classes ° ° 2 oj] 2 












































the negative differences are equally divided. In Group 3 there is not 
a single negative difference. 

There is another point that is of considerable interest. In the 
special classes the differences tend to be more largely negative dif- 
ferences. The distribution of the differences is shown in Table XII. 
This difference between the special classes and the regular grades 
tends, of course, to reduce the differences in the totals. It suggests 
that tendencies toward restlessness, lack of drive, emotional instabil- 
ity, and unsocialness are distinct factors in the selection of pupils for 
special classes and that these traits seem to have somewhat greater 
strength among retarded boys than among retarded girls except 
when the pupils have already been segregated in special classes. 
The higher index of boys in Group 3 is in keeping with the greater 
frequency of boys in that trait. The strongest tendency for both 
boys and girls, whichever way the average is calculated, is in Group 
1 (restlessness). 
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So far the different trait groups have been compared on the basis 
of averages without reference to the extent to which individuals may 
fall predominantly into any one classification. A tendency toward 
predominance of any one trait group on the part of a number of in- 
dividuals might, however, be important. For example, if a larger 
percentage of boys than of girls should be rated more predominantly 
under instability than under any other trait, this might help to ex- 
plain why boys are more often retarded than girls, even though the 


TABLE XIII 


SEx DIFFERENCES IN PREDOMINANCE OF PERSONALITY TRAITS 








NoumsBer Havinc PERCENTAGE OF woe oe 


— ——— ~ a PREDOMINANTLY RATED 
Trait Group UNDER TuaT TRAIT 





Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 





27 8 33 25 15 
2. Lacking in drive 3 2 4 6 4 
3. Emotionally unstable. . 22 7 26 22 II 
4. Unsocial 9 4 II 13 14 
5. Social 22 II 26 34 24 





83 32 Too 100 40* 


























* Percentage of total number having personality ratings. 

tP.E.=+6. 
instability were not very marked on the average. ‘‘Predominance”’ 
has been arbitrarily defined as meaning that the highest index an in- 
dividual obtains is at least 10 higher than any other. Thus, if a pupil 
has indexes in the five traits of 33, 43, 30, 20, and 14, respectively, he 
is classed predominantly under Group 2. On the other hand, an in- 
dividual who has indexes of 67, 71, 70, 60, and 14 is not classed pre- 
dominantly under any group although his index for Group 2 is higher 
than that of the first pupil. 

Table XIII shows the number of pupils so classified. Neither boys 
nor girls with predominant ratings fall conspicuously into any one 
trait group, although there are slight differences between them. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the boys with predominant ratings are rest- 
less as compared with one-fourth of the girls, and one-third of the 
girls are social as compared with one-fourth of the boys. The point 
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of note in the table is that boys tend to have predominant traits 
more often than do girls. In every trait except lack of drive there is 
a larger percentage of boys than of girls with predominant ratings. 
For all traits combined the difference is 12, and this difference is 
twice its probable error. 

This corroborates the tendency noted for boys to have a higher 
trait index than girls and suggests that boys tend to be more positive 
in their reactions than do girls or at least to impress their teachers 


TABLE XIV 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL ATTITUDES AS JUDGED BY MEANS OF 
THE RATING SCALE 








DIFFERENCE IN 
Favor or Boys 





Average Average . 
Rating Rating | Median 


36 16.2 16.6 | +3.1 
33 15.6 . 19.7 | —4.8 
28 14.6 : 18.4 |] —5.0 
15 : 18.3 ‘ 24.3 | —9.2 
II : 15.2 : 20.0 | —6.0 
44 x 16.8 ; 18.5 


Average 








167 16.1 19.0 





























*P.E.=+ 7.18. 


that way. If this is true, it may be that the direction of their inter- 
ests determines their attitudes toward school work more positively 
and consequently their school progress. One of the few sex differ- 
ences commonly accepted as established is the greater tendency on 
the part of boys toward “interest in things and their mechanisms.” 
It has already been noted that the boys showed an advantage in 
the tests of the performance scale. It remains to consider their 
attitudes toward school work. 

6. Differences in school attitudes.—The rating scale, which is part 
of the personal-history blank previously referred to, is a scale for 
measuring five characteristics important in determining a pupil’s at- 
titude toward school work. The traits are industry, attention, in- 
terest, memory, and comprehension. The rating is made by checking 
on a line the point where the teacher estimates the child to be with 
reference to the defined points at the middle and the extremes. The 
teachers’ estimates were converted into numerical ratings by a scale 
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dividing the line into tenths. The highest possible rating for each 
trait is 10; for the five traits, 50. As there are no norms for compari- 
son, it is not known what normal children would show. If the mid- 
point of the scale really represents the average degree of possession 
of the trait, the average score for the five traits would be 25. Wheth- 
er there are sex differences among normal children is not known. 
Table XIV shows both the median and the average ratings for 
each grade and the differences between the ratings of the boys and 
the girls. As in previous tables, the differences are small and the un- 


Per 
Cent 
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24 
20 


16 
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Scores 


Fic. 3.—Difference between retarded boys and retarded girls in distribution of 
scores on the rating scale (boys, solid line; girls, broken line). 


reliability is large, but the differences are consistently in favor of 
the girls. This tendency is perhaps more clearly shown by the dis- 
tribution of the ratings for the boys and the girls. In Figure 3 the 
curve for the boys is much more skewed toward the lower end; that 
is, relatively more boys have low ratings. As would be expected from 
the preceding discussion, girls tend to rate slightly higher than do 
boys in traits that represent chiefly their attitudes toward school 
work. 
CONCLUSIONS 

It seems fair to draw the following tentative conclusions. 

There are more retarded boys than girls not because there are 
more boys at the low extreme of intelligence but because boys be- 
come retarded at a mental level nearer the average. The explanation 
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of this fact lies partly in the slight advantage that girls of a given 
mental level have over boys of the same level in ability to express 
themselves linguistically, to orient themselves to their surroundings, 
and to learn to read. The reason for the advantage on the part of 
girls in ability to learn to read is still obscure and needs further in- 
vestigation. The specific advantage of boys over girls of the same 
general mental level in ability to manipulate concrete “things” in a 
problem-solving way is an advantage that hinders rather than facili- 
tates their school progress, at least in the lower grades, because it 
denotes an interest apart from the usual school curriculum. This 
greater interest in unacademic things is also shown by the lower rat- 
ing of retarded boys in school habits. It would be interesting to know 
whether such a sex difference is found among normal children, but at 
present there are no data. A further disadvantage of boys lies in 
their greater instability, but whether this is the cause or the effect of 
their retardation is not known. Still another characteristic of boys is 
their tendency toward greater positiveness of personality traits. This 
is probably what is meant when it is said that girls are more docile. 
If boys are more positive and if their interests diverge from school 
tasks, they become maladjusted more easily. 

These differences are not large. Certainly the differences between 
boys and girls are far less than the differences among members of 
either sex. Probably no one of these differences in itself would be of 
much significance, but a combination of small divergences may have 
a rather large effect. 

The school curriculum is at present undergoing a rather searching 
analysis. The present data raise several questions which point out 
the necessity of more than a revision of subject matter. The ques- 
tions suggested are: (1) Should school success be measured by facil- 
ity in linguistic achievement or by ability to solve real problems? (2) 
Is the instability of retarded boys an essential trait or one produced 
by a school environment that is not altogether fitting? (3) Is the 
more positive reaction of retarded boys an innate trait or the expres- 
sion of resistance to a not entirely suitable school environment? (4) 
If half of the failures of boys are not due to mental inability, is it not 
clearly the duty of the school to provide better situations for learning 
and greater appeal to the native interests of boys? 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A scientific study of infancy.—It appears that education is mostly the con- 
ditioning of human behavior for the purpose of guiding it into desirable chan- 
nels. Life seems to be a long continuity of activities which carries within itself 
a certain momentum. The unfoldment of this continuity of behavior we call 
“growth.” Its guidance we call “education.” 

When education is viewed in this way, the thing the educator most needs 
for his guidance is a reliable science of human behavior. Among other things, it 
should reveal the normal nature of the activities of the human organism from its 
inception, week by week and month by month during infancy and early child- 
hood, year by year during later childhood and early adolescence, and stage by 
stage during the years of adulthood. It should show the conditions most favor- 
able for normal functioning at each stage of advance. With that amount of 
human science, our profession could emerge from the wilderness in which it now 
largely finds itself. 

A series of highly promising contributions to this science have recently been 
made by the Yale Psycho-Clinic, under the direction of Dr. Gesell. His recent 
book? gives certain facts concerning the predispositions to activity of the ante- 
natal months. It then presents laboratory findings as to normal or usual activi- 
ties of infants at each month of age up to ten months and at the age levels of 
twelve, fifteen, eighteen, twenty-one, twenty-four, and thirty months. Thus, for 
the first two and one-half years of growth the author provides a scale of the 
average behavior to be expected. He then applies the scale, as an instrument of 
clinical diagnosis, in evaluating the growth of children and reports his findings 
from a number of specific cases. In a most uncanny way the scale reveals re- 
tardation, acceleration, and atypical and unbalanced growth of different types. 
The author gives a full description of the research methods used and of his 
ingenious and elaborate laboratories, which are designed to stimulate and pro- 
vide opportunities for a great variety of normal or typical infant behavior with 
the least possible distraction or interference. 

In addition to the foregoing, which constitutes most of the book, the author 


t Arnold Gesell, Infancy and Human Growth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. xviii+418, 
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adds a few more or less unrelated miscellaneous and theoretical chapters which 
deal with the significance of infancy. 

The book is valuable for its facts, its hypotheses, its technique, and its 
suggestions for further research. Its style and method are adapted to the needs 
of the technical student of infant development. There is a certain clarity in the 
presentation because the author deals with concrete cases and materials, and 
yet, with his medical vocabulary, he never uses a word of five syllables if he can 
find one that contains six. Possibly this is entirely justifiable since his thought 
is of the six-syllable level. Speaking of the superiority of camera-made pictures 
over human memory for recording child behavior, he says: ‘Not even in the 
visual arcana of the most eidetic cortex can permanent immutable images be 
stored for retrospective reference.” One can find in the dictionary almost all 


the words used. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


A handbook on educational research—Numerous textbooks on statistical 
methods have been published within the past few years, and recently there have 
appeared treatments of certain other phases of research procedures, notably the 
reporting of educational research. This development is indicative of a tendency 
on the part of research workers to be more critical and to give more attention 
to the procedures they employ. How To Do Research in Education, which bears 
the subtitle ‘A Handbook for the Graduate Student, Research Worker, and 


Public-School Investigator,’’ is the most comprehensive attempt that has been 
made to assemble information relative to educational research and the pro- 
cedures that are employed. Chapters v-ix have the following titles: “Selecting 
and Defining a Problem for Investigation: Needed Research in Education’; 
“Techniques of Educational Research Available for the Collection of Data’’; 
“Problems Involved in the Analysis, Organization, and Summarization of Data: 
Tabular and Graphic Presentation’; “Interpretation of Data and Formulation 
of Conclusions”; and “Reporting Educational Research and the Preparation of 
a Manuscript for Publication.” In these chapters, as well as in the others, the 
author quotes from other writers and gives numerous references. By this method 
he presents an effective synthesis of the best that has been written relative to 
educational research and makes it easy for an interested reader to consult 
practically all the important references. 

The reviewer’s principal criticism of the book is with regard to what it does 
not include. The plan of treatment tends to be objective; that is, for the most 
part, the author sets forth what others have written without any criticism or 
evaluation of his own. Some readers may commend this plan of treatment, but 
the serious-minded graduate student or other research worker will be annoyed 
by the brief and non-critical treatment of many of the topics. For example, 


* Carter V. Good, How To Do Research in Education. Baltimore: Warwick & York 
Inc., 1928. Pp. 298. $2.60. 
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chapter viii, “Interpretation of Data and Formulation of Conclusions,” occupies 
only eight pages, and a large part of this space is devoted to references. There 
is no treatment of the limitations of data, such as constant and variable errors, 
and the allowance that should be made for these limitations in interpreting the 
data of a problem. Several references are given, but the author apparently made 
no attempt to make clear to the reader the difficulties that a research worker 
encounters in using his data. Consequently, the inexperienced research worker 
will probably derive very little help from this chapter. 

Some of the chapters will be more helpful. Chapter ix, which deals with 
reporting educational research, occupies forty-six pages. The treatment is rea- 
sonably comprehensive, and the chapter will be very helpful to graduate stu- 
dents writing theses or to research workers preparing reports for publication. 

Chapter x, “Evaluating Educational Writings and Professional Books,” is 
interesting and probably the most critical chapter in the book. It is, however, 
somewhat extraneous to the general purpose of the book. 

In criticizing the book for what it does not contain, the reviewer does not 
intend to minimize its merit. Professor Good has rendered a valuable service 
to educational research, and the book will doubtless be welcomed by instructors 
in graduate departments of education who direct the preparation of theses or 
who are attempting to acquaint their students with research techniques. Fur- 
thermore, it is only fair to Professor Good to point out that he apparently did 
not intend to prepare a comprehensive treatise, but it does not seem inappropri- 
ate to express the hope that someone will soon contribute a more comprehensive 
and a more critical treatise on the techniques of educational research. 


WALTER S. MONROE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A revised textbook on educational measurement.—Books that classify and 
discuss the leading standard tests are now, one might say, numerous enough. 
This type of book has been extremely valuable and will continue to be indis- 
pensable. There is real need for a textbook that will cover this field with scholar- 
ly accuracy and detailed helpfulness to teachers. If Wilson and Hoke in their 
revision and enlargement of How To Measure have not achieved this end, others 
should apply themselves to the task until someone approaches the solidity and 
practicality which the schools require. The next important step in educational 
measurement is not, however, in perfecting the type of book just described, im- 
portant as this is, but in preparing a more searching and fundamental treatment 
of the problems of measurement. Happily, books of the latter type are beginning 
to appear. They will not be the most immediately practical for the classroom 
teacher, but they should eventually improve the foundations on which we build 
and vitally affect the practical conduct of testing programs in the public schools. 


t Guy M. Wilson and Kremer J. Hoke, How To Measure. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928 (revised and enlarged). Pp. x-+598. 
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The earlier edition of the Wilson and Hoke book appeared in 1920 and con- 
tained 286 pages. The present book is about twice the size of the earlier book, 
containing 598 pages. The parts of the older edition that have been retained 
have been largely re-written, and much new material has been added. The 
authors have in no way, however, modified their original ideas regarding the 
purposes that their book should serve. These purposes, now as before, are two: 
to assist the classroom teacher in the processes of measurement and especially 
to enable her to diagnose the abilities of pupils. In other words, ‘‘the authors 
consider that their best service can be rendered by perfecting, extending, and 
supplementing the plan and purpose of the original work” (p. viii). The treat- 
ment has been most noticeably extended to take account of the new material 
on the measurement of mentality and the pronounced developments in the field 
of high-school tests. New chapters on test criteria and new-type examinations 
have also been added. 

The mode of treatment of the material contributes admirably to the pur- 
poses of the book. The best available tests are carefully described; sample sec- 
tions of these tests are reproduced; special advantages and limitations of the 
various tests are explained; and their uses are discussed in connection with a 
wealth of illustrative material gathered from actual classrooms. 

Despite the fact that in recent years the emphasis of experts has been on the 
diagnostic function of standard tests, the function that they still most effectively 
perform is not diagnosis but measurement. The beau ideal of the experts is at 
present far from actual attainment. Test literature today grossly exaggerates 
the possibilities of diagnosis by means of tests. Asa result, teachers are suffering 
from’a widely prevalent species of unconscious exaggeration and mystification. 
In‘general, the achievements of educators in diagnostic and remedial work have 
been made possible only by supplementary investigations built on measurement 
data. In spelling, for example, the best tests and scales enable one to identify 
many of the particular errors which pupils make—an identification which, by 
the way, can be made quite as well by informal tests—but the test data are 
discreetly silent when the teacher asks, What caused these errors, and how can 
they be corrected? In other words, the need becomes clear for supplementary 
analysis of pupil reactions and experimental study of corrective measures. Such 
studies in spelling may lead to a clearer discovery of types of deficiency and the 
remedial measures that will alleviate them. As yet, however, only beginnings 
in this direction have been made. 

In justice to the authors of the present book, it should be remarked that 
they fully appreciate the problem which now confronts us. Few books on meas- 
urement open up the possibilities of diagnosis by means of tests as effectively 
as does this. The reader should be reminded, however, that diagnosis of pupil 
ability is only one of thirteen uses of tests, according to the authors. The other 
twelve uses are sufficient in themselves to explain the present vogue of tests and 
the lasting debt of education to the measurement movement. 

The reviewer cannot refrain from a brief excursion into the details of one 
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of the chapters (chap. xvii) to indulge his pet aversion to the use of the accom- 
plishment quotient as a basis of classification. The records of two pupils are 
given on page 370. One has an I.Q. of 70, a reading age of 124, and an accom- 
plishment quotient of 117. On the basis of the last index he was placed in the 
higher section of his grade. The other pupil has an I.Q. of 154, a reading age of 
158, and an accomplishment quotient of 85. This pupil was placed in the lower 
section. The result is quite typical of what has been found in previous studies. 
It clearly illustrates the inadequacy of the accomplishment quotient as a basis 
of classification. 

The revision of this textbook has brought it up to date and otherwise greatly 
improved it. The book will be of great service to classroom teachers in the 
modern drive toward real individualization of instruction, which, as indicated, 
is its major purpose. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


General methods for the primary grades.—Some five or six books dealing with 
the present-day curriculum and methods in the kindergarten-primary field have 
appeared during the last three years. The Progressive Primary Teacher: is one 
of the latest additions to this list. The authors feel that it is not possible to adapt 
some of the newer primary programs in their entirety to public-school situations; 
hence their purpose is “‘to present the best of progressive technique in first-grade 
teaching without going to impracticable extremes.” 

The material of the book is organized in three divisions. Part I, approxi- 
mately forty-five pages, deals with the primary classroom, equipment, and sup- 
plies. A modern classroom with its several “work centers”—construction center, 
play center, book table, block center, etc.—is described and justified in terms 
of the need of children for varied activity. 

The topics discussed in Part II, covering approximately one hundred pages, 
are the kindergarten-primary child, testing and classification, management and 
discipline, and the personality and preparation of the teacher. The chief con- 
tribution of this part and of the book itself is found in the chapter on testing 
and classification. Here is presented an elaborate series of tests for measuring 
experience and vocabulary. These tests are intended “as a program for a sys- 
tematic inventory of the child’s vocabulary and his stock of ideas.” If such a 
program could be administered, the results should prove invaluable as an aid 
in determining curriculum content for the primary-school years. 

The second half of the book, Part III, is entitled “The Curriculum and 
Methods of Work.” The first chapter in this section deals with psychology as 
a basis of method, types of learning, and general methods in primary work. It 
includes a timely warning against the tendency of “activity programs” to make 
all learning, especially reading and number, incidental to the child’s “purpose- 


1 Martin J. Stormzand and Jane W. McKee, The Progressive Primary Teacher. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+352. $2.40. 
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ful activity or project.” The other chapters in Part III discuss special methods 
of teaching reading, number, and language and treat briefly handwriting, draw- 
ing, music, handwork, etc. There are no chapters devoted to such important 
phases of the primary curriculum as health and social studies. 

The book contains much practical material in the form of games and other 
teaching devices, which should prove helpful to the young teacher although she 
should be warned against the uncritical acceptance of all the concrete sugges- 
tions given—for example, the inartistic handling of the story Little Black Sambo 
(p. 193). On the whole, however, the book is a valuable addition to the literature 


of the field. 
ALICE TEMPLE 


Progressive education.—For approximately a quarter of a century some 
significant modifications of customary school procedure haye been under way 
in a number of American schools. For the most part, these modifications were 
the product of strong leadership, as, for example, that of Colonel Parker and 
John Dewey. In 19109 the interests of the various people concerned with these 
innovations were united through the organization of the Progressive Education 
Association. The man who was in 19109 the executive secretary of the association 
and who is at the present time its president has written a book! which is probably 
the best statement of the aims and ideals of progressive schools. 

With the co-operation of a group of persons who are directly connected with 
various progressive schools throughout the country, Mr. Cobb attempts to 
formulate a statement of the basic principles of the progressive-education group. 
The main part of the book consists in an elaboration of the ten principles which 
are quoted in the following paragraph. These principles may be considered as 
the platform of those who style themselves the “progressive-education group.” 

(1) Health must come first. (2) Learning comes from doing: let the hands aid the 
brain. (3) The classroom should be freed from unnatural restraints and exterior com- 
pulsions transformed into interior compulsions. (4) Adapt education to the differences 
of the individual child. (5) Group consciousness and social-mindedness should be de- 
veloped in children: social adjustment and character training are as important as 
academic progress. (6) The child should have abundant opportunity for creative ex- 
pression. (7) Enable the child to acquire thorough control of the tools of learning rather 
than merely to acquire facts. (8) Introduce into academic work the method of creative 
expression so that education shall be joyous. (9) Abolish the tyranny of marks and 
examinations. (10) The teacher should be a leader and guide, nota taskmaster [pp. 
17 fi]. 

The book consists essentially of arguments in support of these ten principles. 
With many of these principles the reviewer can heartily agree although seldom 
on the basis of the arguments presented in their support. In some cases the. 
author’s position seems to be the result of dissatisfaction with current methods 


t Stanwood Cobb, The New Leaven: Progressive Education and Its Effect upon 
the Child and Society. New York: John Day Co., 1928. Pp. 340. $2.50. 
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of education, but he does not suggest any clearly defensible procedure to substi- 
tute for the procedure condemned. This seems to be the case, for example, in 
the discussion of the second principle, “Learning comes from doing: let the 
hands aid the brain.” One might accept the first half of this principle without 
wholly agreeing with the second half. Learning is aided by doing, but doing is 
by no means limited to what one does with one’s hands. Handwork is only one 
form of doing and, in the present state of society, a very limited form. To limit 
this principle to the introduction of manual activities is to overlook many of its 
significant applications. Manual training is only a meager part of the possible 
applications of the principle of learning by doing. Again, in the discussion of 
the ninth principle, ‘Abolish the tyranny of marks and examinations,” the evil 
of marks is greatly confused with evils growing out of the process of conducting 
recitations. The giving of school marks is by no means dependent on the accept- 
ance of the recitation method of conducting classes. School administrators are 
likely to be more interested in the correction of the defects in the present mark- 
ing systems than in the abolition of marks in their entirety. 

The book will make a greater appeal to the popular reader than to the 
scientific student of education. It is almost completely lacking in objective 
evidence to support the various recommendations made. It is essentially a 
hypothesis of one method of conducting schools rather than a convincing body 
of material in support of that method. Its arguments are based on authority 
and on random examples rather than on carefully ccntrolled studies of the 
measures recommended. It is interestingly written and is stimulating. It should 
be provocative of experimental studies which will provide objective evidence 
of the validity of the proposals made. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


The validity of intelligence tests for the primary grades.—The purpose of a 
study: by Mary L. Dougherty was to measure the relative validity of all the 
group intelligence tests which were available at the time the study was begun 
(1924) for use in the kindergarten and the first three grades. The few studies 
which had been made previously failed to include some of the important tests 
and did not include enough cases to be thoroughly reliable. Furthermore, they 
were, in part, contradictory in their results. These facts and the importance of 
knowing which tests are the most accurate measures of intelligence made the 
study worth undertaking. 

Two measures of validity were used. One was the correspondence of the 
scores on the tests with the scores on the Stanford-Binet scale, and the other 
was the correspondence of the scores on the tests with the average scores on all 
the group tests of a grade. In other words, validity means agreement with other 
intelligence tests. This is not an ultimate standard of validity, but it is the most 
definite one available. 


t Mary L. Dougherty, A Comparative Study of Nine Group Tests of Intelligence for 
Primary Grades. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. viii+-112. 
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The testing program was extensive in scope, and it was carried out with 
meticulous care. All the group tests suitable for each grade were given to two 
hundred children in that grade. In the kindergarten three tests were given; in 
the first grade, nine; in the second grade, seven; and in the third grade, five. To 
fifty of the children in each grade the Stanford-Binet test was given. At the 
end of a year the group tests were given a second time to about one-half of the 
children to whom they were originally given. 

The comparison was made by two methods—by calculating the correlation 
between the tests and the criteria and by finding the mean variation of the 
scores on the tests from the scores on the criteria. 

If one expects to find particular tests ranking consistently high or low, one 
will be disappointed. There is large variation in the ranking whether one makes 
the comparison in the case of the group of fifty pupils or in the case of the larger 
group of two hundred; whether one uses the Stanford-Binet test or the average 
of the group tests as the criterion; whether one compares the results of the first 
year’s tests or the results of the second year’s tests; and, finally, whether one 
uses the method of correlation or the method of mean variation of scores. The 
large variations may indicate that some of the tests are actually better in some 
grades and poorer in others or better for some purposes and poorer for others; 
or the variations may be due to obscure factors which affect comparisons. Since 
the interpretation of these variations is uncertain, it is probably wise to empha- 
size only the cases in which a test is strikingly and rather uniformly superior 
or inferior to the other tests designed for the same grade. The author has sum- 
marized in the last chapter data which enable the reader to select the tests that 
exhibit marked contrast to the others. 

The study is very useful and merits the attention of all who use intelligence 


tests. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


A junior high school textbook in home economics.—Ever since the Industrial 
Revolution changes have been occurring in home activities. Much of the prep- 
aration of food, of the construction of clothing, and of the care of the house is 
being done by outside agencies or with the aid of labor-saving devices. As a re- 
sult, many of the manual skills formerly demanded of a home-maker are now 
unnecessary. The home-maker’s responsibilities have become largely those of 
adequate selection and careful management. The forces of complex social life, 
high-power salesmanship, and changing moral standards have made the prob- 
lems in family life difficult indeed. To prepare the girl adequately for her pres- 
ent and future work in the small amount of time usually available for home 
economics in the junior high school is well-nigh impossible. 

Home economics teachers and supervisors have been experimenting with 
this problem. In Junior Home Problems* Kinyon and Hopkins present the ma- 


* Kate W. Kinyon and L. Thomas Hopkins, Junior Home Problems. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. Pp. x+-214. $1.00. 
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terial which they have found suitable for a semester course of five sixty-minute 
periods a week. They explain in the Preface that the subject matter ‘‘was se- 
lected after a careful study of the findings of all available research studies in 
home economics education” and that it has been taught in mimeographed form 
for two years in different parts of the country, being recast and re-written a 
number of times in the light of suggestions and criticisms made by pupils, 
teachers, and parents. 

Home economics teachers and school superintendents will find the book 
most helpful in the reorganization of junior high school curriculums because of 
the suggestions it offers for education in needed home-making responsibilities, 
The subject matter is organized into units, each unit being introduced by a 
series of questions to create a feeling of need for the discussion which follows. 
Particularly interesting is the suggestive material for criticism which has been 
worked out by junior high school girls. For example, on pages 17-18 is a list 
of what one girl considered her responsibilities to her family group. The follow- 
ing questions are asked: ‘Can you add others? Do you think that this girl was 
trying to make herself worth while? Do you think that the practice of the 
things here set down will help her to make her house a home?” 

Each unit closes with a list of the outcomes which have resulted from a 
study of it. These outcomes are stated in terms of growth in ability to appreci- 
ate, to have knowledge, and to do things. For example, among the abilities in 
which the pupil should show growth at the end of the unit on “How Can You 
Help Mother in Housekeeping in Your Home?” are “to appreciate the problems 
involved in keeping a home clean and in order,” “‘to know the principles under- 
lying the attractive furnishing of a room,” and “to arrange her own room and 
make it attractive” (p. 103). There is a tendency for these abilities to deal to a 
great extent with appreciation of facts, as does the first one quoted; sometimes 
two-thirds of the abilities are of this type. One wishes more of them had been 
stated in terms of attitudes, activities, or habits. However, the precaution of 
stating only such results as can actually be accomplished is commendable. 
Following the outcomes are “Questions and Problems,” “Laboratory Experi- 
ments,” and “Selected References” for pupils and teachers. In general, the 
questions are thought-provoking and reasons are constantly asked for, as they 
should be in training for intelligent home living. One of the difficulties in teach- 
ing the somewhat intangible material dealing with relationships is that of 
finding desirable laboratory or class work. The lists of activities for the pupils 
help to make this book valuable for teachers and pupils although the term 
“Laboratory Experiments” as a title for these seems questionable when such 
exercises as “let the girls agree upon a list” and “have the girls make a list” 
predominate. 

The units in the book include the personal responsibility of the girl in mak- 
ing home and family life successful, financing the home, housekeeping, care of 
younger children, care of the sick in the home, hospitality, and the relation of 
the girl and of her home to the community. This vital material is well intro- 
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duced first by analyzing the girl’s personal responsibilities and helping her with 
her own activities and then by discussing the relation of these responsibilities 
to similar bigger home responsibilities. For example, in the unit on financing 
the home, the problem is first discussed by considering the girl’s own income, 
its sources, its uses, plans for its better use, and means of keeping personal ac- 
counts. Then follows a discussion of the family income, the family budget, and 
the ways in which the girl can help with these. 

In general, the book should prove helpful as a junior high school textbook 
in home economics because it includes material basic to vital home-making ac- 
tivities of today, because it is organized in a usable way, and because it is writ- 
ten in a manner which should be interesting to pupils and suggestive to teachers 


and superintendents. 
BEvutau I. Coon 


A Canadian contribution to fifth- and sixth-grade geography.—tIn the Intro- 
duction to a recent textbook of Canadian geography for the fifth and sixth 
grades,‘ the author states that “interest, interest, and yet more interest is the 
keynote to success in teaching junior geography”’ (p. v). On the altar of interest 
the writer sacrifices logical organization, dignity, and definite objectives. That 
there is no definite plan in the selection of material for the book other than to 
stimulate the interest of the child is very evident and rather disastrous to the 
effectiveness of the book. Of course, as the author states, we do not want to use 
“‘unpedagogical, unpsychological, dry-as-dust methods of presenting geography 
to children” (p. v). Neither do we want to select material for textbooks wholly 
on the basis of interest to the child and leave worth-while units of understanding 
entirely to chance. 

One is forced to ask whether Professor Cornish has not gone too far in the 
direction of creating amusement to avoid losing interest. If well taught, geogra- 
phy contains enough intrinsic interest to make unnecessary the use of such un- 
dignified devices as cross-word puzzles, ‘‘map mazes,”’ difficult map puzzles, and 
the names of cities concealed in far-fetched hieroglyphics. These trick methods 
of holding the child to his work are still further exemplified in the treatment of 
South America in one short chapter called “The Fighting Family,” a thoroughly 
entertaining little play but scarcely an adequate treatment of a continent. 

The important facts listed at the end of each chapter, called ‘Geographical 
Pepper and Salt,’”’ are of no particular value inasmuch as they are put to no 
definite use. 

Many of the pictures are excellent and show human activities in relation 
to widely varying environments. One wonders, however, why they are tinted 
in striking red, blue, and green instead of being left in the more effective natural 
photographic shades. 


t George A. Cornish, Canadian Geography for Juniors. Toronto, Ontario, Canada: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1927. Pp. xii+308. $1.00. 
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Consideration of geography as a valuable part of the curriculum cannot be 
secured by the use of devices which entertain and hold interest but do not secure 
results proportionate to the time consumed and which merely earn for the sub- 


ject the epithets “undignified” and “unscientific.” 
H. F. BECKER 
Forma STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A textbook in social and vocational citizenship.—Vocational study has recent- 
ly made its appearance in many junior high schools. In most cases where the 
subject has been introduced, it is closely allied with community civics. To en- 
courage and emphasize this alignment is the purpose of a recent textbook’ in the 
field. The chief features of this book, which attempts judiciously to combine 
vocational and civic education, are (1) a strong emphasis on the development 
of character; (2) a conscious attempt to acquaint the pupil with the social facts 
and the purpose of his existence; (3) a thorough treatment of the phenomenon 
of work; (4) specific attempts to aid the pupil in finding the right job; and (5) 
an interpretation of character, knowledge, and occupational skill in the light of 
personal progress and community needs. 

Part I is devoted to a presentation of what it means to be young. Such 
general topics as “The Community Protects You,” “The Community Trains 
You,” and “Childhood Comes to an End’’ are considered in detail. Much of 
the material is commonplace and more or less trite. Part II, ““The World of 
Work,” devotes five chapters each to “The Meaning of Work” and “What Is 
the Right Job for You?”’ This material is much more substantial than that in 
Part I. “The World Is Calling You” and “What You Need To Know about 
Government” are the general topics treated in Part III, “Taking Your Place 
in the Community.” Five chapters are devoted to each of these topics. To a 
mature reader the treatment of the material in Part III seems rather superficial. 

To do well within the limits of 312 pages what the author has attempted is 
probably an impossible undertaking. Of course, in reading the book, one must 
keep in mind the fact that the author has tried judiciously to combine vocational 
and civic education. The merits of his work, therefore, ought to be judged ac- 
cording to the effectiveness with which he has accomplished the task he at- 


tempted. 
R. M. Tryon 
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ATTENDANCE ON SUMMER SCHOOLS 
The New York Times published the following editorial. 


Looking over the statistics of attendance at the summer schools in all the 
states for 1928, one is impressed by the number of teachers who gave over a 
good portion of their long vacation to study. The total estimated number of 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and administrative officers in the United States 
is but little short of a million—goo,700. In Oklahoma, where there are nearly 
19,300 teachers, there were 17,191 students in the summer schools, and 12,171 
were taking courses in education—presumably already teaching or preparing to 
teach. Doubtless some Oklahoma teachers were also to be found in schools out- 
side of the state, even as far away as New York, though the splendid provision 
that the state is making for her own young men and women is such that it would 
surprise those who still think of that part of the country as somewhat primitive. 
The campus and buildings of the University of Oklahoma have a spaciousness 
and beauty of architecture surpassing many an eastern university, and the 
students there enjoy comparable mental advantages. 

Curiously enough, Massachusetts is almost at the other end of the list, with 
only Montana, Connecticut, and New Jersey below her. One natural inference 
concerning the latter states would be that their teachers were drawn for sum- 
mer courses into New York, but that does not explain the Massachusetts figure. 
Nor is New York’s percentage so high as to suggest that her own teachers attend 
in as great numbers relatively as in many other states, for New York ranks 
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